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. "METHODIST MISSIONS IN HEATHEN AND CATHO- 
= LIC LANDS.* 


"a 
» Tue Sixty-third Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the 
Wethodist Episcopal Church, for the year 1881, makes a portly 
folume of three hundred and thirty-three pages crammed with 
presting figures and facts. It covers the missionary opera- 
tions of this society in all parts of the globe during the last 
Hyear, and affords some indications also of the work of the same 
society in past years. The Methodist missionary field is a very 
extensive one. Its motto is that of John Wesley: “The world 
"is my parish.” The cover of the volume is illustrated by a very 
"badly executed map of the two hemispheres, showing Asia, Afri- 
most of Australia, a large portion of North America, and the 
of South America in deep mourning. These black spots 
a the world’s face are probably intended to indicate the places 
where the light of Methodism and of Christianity has either 
Bree shone or has been quenched. And unquestionably, to a 
- Christian eye, the waste is indeed a dark and dreary one. The 
st stands to shame us that, with all the physical and mental 
periority of the white races that claim to be Christian, the 
it r portion of the world and of men are left out in the exte- 
“fior darkness. They do not know Christ, and cleave as closely to’ 
“idolatry and superstition as though the Redeemer of man had 
B never been born into the world. 
* Sixty-third Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the year 1881. 
\Copyright, Rev. I. T, Hecxer. 1882. 
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Why this is so and should be so is not the present purpose of 
inquiry. What is sought here is an examination of what the 
Methodist Missionary Society is doing to spread the light of the 
Gospel abroad. Certain it is that large sums of money are an. 
nually contributed towards this as towards other Protestant mis- 
sionary enterprises. The people who contribute so liberally to. 
wards the dispensation of the Gospel and the conversion of the 
heathen do so from the very best of motives—from a spirit of 
true zeal and Christian charity. No amount of failure daunts 
them or shakes their faith in the goodness of the work. Time 
and again not Catholics only but Protestant journalists and 
writers have exposed the hollowness in great measure of Protes- 
tant missionary effort. But the lesson is lost or thrown away. 
It is charged, and with reasonable show of truth, that these for- 
eign missions, on which such vast sums are annually expend- 
ed, serve for little else than to afford snug berths for the mis- 
sionaries and their wives; that the heathen are not converted, 
or at least that no practical impression is made on the masses to 
whom these comfortable, well-to-do married apostles and their 
families are sent. But all to no purpose: there are the heathen 
‘to be converted ; here are the missionaries to convert them, and 
here the sinews of war in the shape of means. That seems to 
embrace the general presentation of the entire matter to the well- 
meaning persons who keep these enterprises afloat. Under such 
circumstances it is worth while to examine the facts and figures 
regarding the missions and the missionaries set forth in this 
sixty-third annual report. 

Financially the report is a flourishing one and speaks for the 
earnestness of the people in this work, which to practical yet not 
unsympathetic minds seems futile and wasteful. The winter of 
1881 was a very rigorous one, and much of Methodism lies 
among the poor: 





“In large sections of the church,” says the report, “ great distress pre- 
vailed for months, and the usual church and revival work was prevented. 

. When it seemed almost impossible to secure the necessities of life it 
could not be but that our collections should feel the drought. Special ef- 
forts were made to present the missionary cause, and our people half 
forgot their losses in their generous support of this important and im- 
\perilled interest. The result was a grand advance of $74,994 17 for the year, 
which has already been expended in the work.” 


The General Missionary Committee advanced on’ the appro- 
priations of the previous year, and the wonder of the’ report is 
that they did not advance “another hundred thousand dollars in 
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their appropriations.” Perhaps the committee was advisedly 
cautious ; but in spite of all drawbacks the report states trium- 
phantly: “ We are pressing toward one million dollars a year 
for missions for our Methodism.” Now, let us see what is done 
with the million dollars, and what the generous-hearted people 
get in return for their money and their zeal in the cause. 

The appropriations for Methodist missions for the present 
year amount to the highly respectable sum of $752,262. Of this 
$327,327 go to foreign missions, with which the present article is 
chiefly concerned ; the rest to domestic missions of various kinds. 
The foreign missions are divided up among Africa, Central 
America, South America, China, Germany and Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, India, Bulgaria and Turkey, Italy, Mexico, and 
Japan. Of these respective fields for missionary zeal and aposto- 
lic work China receives the largest apportionment, amounting 
to $70,357; India comes next with $62,759; then follows Scandi- 
navia with $45,926; Japan, $38,281; Mexico receives $30,000; 
Italy, $25,000 ; Central and South America, $13,250. Thus it will 
be seen that our charitable friends, the Methodists, kindly set 
apart $68,250 for the conversion of the Roman Catholic heathen, 
which is more than they give to India, ten times more than they 
bestow on Africa, and only a little less than they devote to the 
children of the Celestial Empire. 

To begin with the country that receives the largest appropria- 
tion: The headquarters of the Chinese mission is at Foochow, 
where, according to the report, a mission was begun as long ago 
as 1847. All the missionaries reside at Foochow. To the un- 
initiated the report is here a little confusing. The names of 
five gentlemen are set down as “ missionaries,” and the names of 
five ladies, the wives of said gentlemen, as “assistant mission- 
aries.” There are also four “ missionaries W. F. M. S.’”"—cabalis- 
tic characters that stand for the “ Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society.” These missionaries are of the devout female sex, and 
are, at date of last report, unmarried. A recapitulation, how- 
ever, of the working force of the mission gives only 3 mission- 
aries, with 2 assistant missionaries, 4 missionaries of the Wo- 
man’s Foreign Missionary Society, 77 native preachers, and 44 
native teachers. Such is the result, as regards missionary force, 
of thirty-five years of Methodist missionary labor in Foochow 
and its district. 

These figures were for 1880, the reports for 1881 not having 
arrived‘at the time of going to press. The members—native 
and foreign combined doubtless—number 1,468, with 697 proba- 
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tioners. The children baptized are 676; the adults, 169. There 
are 19 day-schools with 193 scholars, and 29 Sabbath-schools to 
accommodate 934 scholars. The churches are 15, with an esti. 
mated value of $9,150. The estimated value of the parsonages is 
$3,450, and of the schools, hospitals, and other property $40,200, 
There was collected for the Missionary Society $185 96; for 
other benevolent societies, $22 60; for self-support, $650 46; and 
for church-building and repairs, $317 03. The report from Cen. 
tral China is in keeping with this. The members number 46 and 
the probationers 44. There are three churches, with an esti. 
mated value of $5,500, while the four parsonages are set down as 
worth $12,500, the school, hospital, and other property dwindling 
away to $2,500, and the collections for self-support amounted to 
precisely $15 92. North China makes a little better showing. It 
boasts of 210 members and 151 probationers, with church pro- 
perty worth $11,700, and parsonages worth $33,000. It will be 
observed that the parsonages are worth nearly three times the 
churches. The schools and other property are estimated at 
$12,700, and $130 02 was collected for church support. Thus 
after thirty-five years’ labor all the Methodists, native or foreign, 
in all China do not number two thousand, and for their benefit 
an appropriation of over seventy thousand dollars was made for 
the present year. 

The reports accompanying the statistics are very meagre as 
regards facts. The Rev. N. Sites writes cheerfully from Foochow 
that “incidents of triumphant Christian deaths are multiplying.” 
The Rev. F. Ohlinger writes more at length from the Foochow 
district. He states that his city charge “ has enjoyed a healthy 
revival, affecting first and chiefly the large percentage of luke- 
warm members with which the charge had been burdened for 
many years ’—a significant admission. He also reports “a num- 
ber of conversions from heathenism "—number not stated. A 
large portion of his “ report” is devoted to the “ death-bed ex- 
perience”’ of Sia Heng Ho, a brother of one of the native preach- 
ers. The Chinese are an intelligent people and are alive to the 
value of instruction. An increase of five students to the Biblical 
Institute is reported. This is not surprising, inasmuch as the na- 
tive students at the Institute “receive about $2 20 per month 
each from the Missionary Society, besides the grant of books, 
room-rent, tuition, and incidentals free.’ The report adds the 
cheering assurance that “a change for the better is readily notic- 
ed in the outward appearance of these young men after subsist- 
ing for a season on the Missionary Society’s rice.” And here 
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leaks out a little secret indicative of a great deal as to the Chinese 
converts. The Rev. Mr. Ohlinger deprecates putting any bait at 
all, in the shape of money and rice, in the way of the young men. 
“This support is sufficient to tempt many who by entering the 
Institute do the church an irreparable injury.”” The tendency is 
“to draw unworthy young men.” The Chinese persist in look- 
ing upon “the Christian Church as a grand undiscriminating 
charity establishment.” He gives the instance of a woman, ac- 
quainted with his mission for fifteen years, who said to him: “I 
will attend services whenever it does not rain if you will admit 
my son into your college free of matriculation and tuition.” <A 
well-to-do, middle-aged man put the case before him with all the 
skill of an American politician. “I have heard the Christian 
doctrines till I am satiated,’ said this blunt “ probationer.” 
“Now, Sing Sang, what will you pay me (of course you pay 
others) to become a Christian? It is money I want to see next.”’ 
And Mr. Ohlinger adds by way of comment: “ We are prayer- 
fully seeking a solution of this old and vexing problem.” 

The missionaries succeeded in establishing last year for the 
first time an Anglo-Chinese College, with the Rev. F. Ohlin- 
ger in charge. That reverend gentleman states by way of re- 
proach and warning to his own body: “ Infidels, sceptics, and 
Romanists have already begun the work we have so long neg- 
lected, and are materially doing it in their own way and for 
their own ends.” They have forty-five students in the college, 
eager apparently to learn the English tongue and taking Metho- 
dism in as a side-dish. In speculating what would become of 
these young men without the college Mr. Ohlinger says: 


“A pretty large class would become Christian preachers, barely able 
to read the Bible in their own classic style, trembling when confronted by 
the pupils of infidel and Roman Catholic Europeans, everywhere denounc- 
ed as propagators of ignorance, unable to converse with the bishop who 
ordains them, to say nothing of participating in the great council of the 
church that sends them forth.” 


It is to be presumed that Mr. Ohlinger knows of what he is 
writing. Methodism has been in the country thirty-five years; 
the college is in existence just a year; of what kind, then, are the 
majority of the Chinese Methodist preachers who figure on the 
lists of the reports? 

The Rev. D. W. Chandler, who is in charge of the Hok- 
Chiang district, is “able to report a little progress in many de- 
partments of work.” Of another district (Ing-Chung) he writes 
that he does not expect that “the statistics will show any mate- 
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rial increase in any department of work.” Of the entire mission 
in Central China Rev. V. C. Hart, the superintendent, reports: 
“ We found at the beginning of 1881 the whole field as destitute 
of laborers, yea, more destitute than in 1875, when we first for. 
mally asked to take up these cities.” The Rev. Mr. Bagnall, su- 
perintendent of another district, reports: ‘“ As the weather per. 
mits we go on the streets and to the water-side to sell books and 
tell of God's free gift.” He also reports the baptism of two men 
within the year. He visited several cities in which a Protestant 
missionary had never been; and in one of these, Ch’ong Ren, 
was a Catholic chapel. The Rev. Mr. Lowry, superintendent 
of the mission in North China, concludes his report by saying: 
“ We feel the need of a fresh baptism of the Spirit. We are sur- 
rounded by discouragements and annoyed by constant vexations, 
which combine to rob us of our early enthusiasm and zeal.” 

It will be seen from this that Methodist missionary enterprise 
in China has been crowned with anything but success, and an 
apportionment of over seventy thousand dollars is bestowed on 
things set down as churches, circuits, and so forth that, if all 
were rolled into one, would not constitute a respectable country 
parish. But if this-is true of China what shall be said of Africa, 
where Methodist missions commenced as far back as 1833? The 
Rev. J. S. Payne opens in a most dismal strain: “ The report of 
this first of the Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for the year 1881, cannot but fall far short of the deep 
interest which the work in this section of the world awakened in 
former years. The work has not been prosecuted with the vigor 
of those years.” The African race has shown itself especially 
open to the influence of Methodism; yet in all Africa the church 
numbers only 2,044 full members, with 141 probationers, after 
fifty years of labor. The value of church property is $33,434- 
The comparatively small apportionment set apart by the com- 
mittee for the conversion of the African heathen seems fully jus- 
tified by the result. The truth is, Methodism has not touched 
Africa any more than it has China. 

There is a story told of the “good old times” in Ireland, 
when the Catholic people were taxed to support a Protestant 
Establishment that had no following worthy of name, of a Pro- 
testant curate and Catholic parish priest who became neighbors 
and friends. The Protestant curate was a very worthy gentle- 
man, who drew his annual salary and his tithes with becoming 
zeal and regularity, in return for which he had hardly half a 
dozen souls in all to care for, the people of his parish and dis- 
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trict being Catholics. But on the annual episcopal visitation it 
was necessary to make some show before the bishop. Accord- 
ingly, on the Sunday when the bishop attended services the 
worthy curate borrowed a congregation for the time being from 
the surplus of his friend the priest, and the bishop went away 
delighted at the flourishing condition of the church in that 
quarter. ; 

It seems that our friends the Methodists, in their zeal for 
making a show and justifying expenditure, do not so much bor- 
row congregations as hire them. They treat them like Hood’s 
negroes. As no quantity of scrubbing-brush, soap, and flannel 
will wash them white, they gi/d them. The inducements held 
out to the Chinese have been already noticed. Mr. Hollett said 
to the Liberia Conference, convened at Monrovia in January, 
1881, that if the Conference resolved on pushing the work of 
conversion it would be well to avoid, among other practices, 
“the unfortunate custom of some of the early missionaries of hir- 
ing the natives to attend church and school.” Mr. Harman, 
presiding elder of the Cape Palmas district, writes: “The work 
of our church has been greatly retarded in some places, and at 
other points virtually stopped,” in consequence, as alleged, of 
“pecuniary embarrassments.” Nevertheless, in the church at 
Cape Palmas “there is a most glorious revival going on”; “ sin- 
ners seem to be deeply concerned about the salvation of their 
souls,” and it is satisfactory to be assured that “the number of 
mourners is increasing every night.” 

Before inquiring into the Methodist efforts in strictly Catho- 
lic countries let us see whether their missions in India and Japan, 
which may be regarded as more or less legitimate fields for 
Methodist operations, have been better rewarded than those in 
China and Africa. The mission in North India was begun in 
1856. The report opens with the statement that “the year past 
has been one of special encouragement in the North India mis- 
sion, and of some numerical increase.” 

Well, matters do look a little more flourishing in India, 
chiefly, perhaps, because there is a larger resident English- 
speaking population in India than in China or in Africa. The 
number of Sunday-school scholars reported is 11,996. Unfor- 
tunately, the proportion of native to foreign scholars is not 
given; but even suppose all to be native, it is only a drop of 
water in an ocean. The presiding elder reports: “ We cannot 
afford to employ an American who, as a workman, is in nowise 
superior to the native preacher on an adjoining circuit, while he 
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costs the society eight times as much as the native brother 
does.’”” Of the 7,501 pupils in his schools about 6,000 are “ non. 
Christians.” ‘ Some of the leaders of these olasses are already 
Christians, and others are inquirers.” Evidently they take 
pretty much any they can catch. “ Multitudes in the caste are 
talking of the religion, and many do not hesitate to state that 
they will soon become Christians’’—for a consideration, it is 
to be feared, as in China and Africa. 

At Bareilly “the year has been one of trial,” writes Rev. T. 
J. Scott, “through the evil conduct of a few members. Satan 
troubled us greatly—the evil-doers were cut off.” In the Buda. 
on circuit the Rev. Mr. Hoskins states of the Chumars that “at 
first they feared to study, lest they be outcasted ; but by employ- 
ing men from among them as teachers, on an average pay of 
three rupees per month, and by requiring these teachers, with 
the more promising of their scholars, to attend the school in the 
mission compound for three hours daily, we have secured con- 
stant progress in study for both teachers and pupils.” In plain 
English, these men were willing to be engaged at a salary of 
three rupees a month. This reads very much like the Chinese 
and African practice of hiring converts. These people are not 
Christians, even of the Methodist stripe, and the report does not 
present them as Christians. In the same way they employ Hin- 
du and Mohammedan boys to act as “collectors,” paying them 
“at the rate of one rupee per hundred for the average attendance 
of the month, and to each pupil is given a Scripture-verse tick- 
et.” “The masses of the people are as obdurate as ever,” writes 
the Rev. J. E. Scott. ‘“ Hindus are still joined to their idols, 
Mohammedans ‘still read the Koran and pray four times a day, 
and that good time when the halo-crowned missionary can sit 
under a palm-tree, with anxious crowds flocking about him 
earnestly inquiring the way to heaven, in these regions has not 
yet dawned.” All the reports from the various circuits and dis- 
tricts go to confirm this honest avowal of the Rev. Mr. Scott. 
There is no Methodism in India save what is imported. One 
missionary recommends to give the natives plenty of magic-lan- 
terns. It seems they will sit spellbound watching the illusion 
for hours, and the stories of the Bible and of our Lord’s life are 
thus cleverly presented to them. The total number of members 
for North India in 1881 was 1,666, and of probationers 1,128. 
The estimated value of churches was $59,327; of parsonages, 
$72,795 ; of schools, hospitals, etc., $94,230. In southern India 
about one-seventh of the members are set down as natives, the 
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whole number being 1,335, with 686 probationers. Japan has 
478 members and 160 probationers ; the value of churches being 
$6,250, and of parsonages $23,000. Such is the result of Metho- 
dist missionary effort in this land of from twenty to thirty mil- 
lions since 1872. Rather a long way after St. Francis Xavier. 
The Mexican missions were set on foot in 1873. Bishop Mer- 
rill has episcopal supervision over them. They have nine mis- 
sionaries, with eight assistant missionaries in the shape of eight 
wives of the missionaries. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society has five missionaries, all unmarried. There are two or- 
dained native preachers and five unordained, with ten local 
preachers. Such is the Methodist missionary staff, male and fe- 
male, sent out for the Methodization of the Catholics of Mexico. 
The country has been divided up into eight “circuits,” each 
with its special missionaries, the city of Mexico being the centre. 
The report opens by stating that the “mission during the 
past year has been called to suffer persecution even to martyr- 
dom.” This means that the missionaries created disturbance in 
various places by their abuse of Catholicity, and had to suffer in 
consequence. Our good friends must make some allowance for 
human nature. The Mexicans are a hot-blooded people, and are 
probably not beyond resenting the tirade of insults to their faith 
and deepest convictions in which missionaries of this kind usual- 
ly indulge. In one instance it appears that one of their preach- 
ers, a Mexican, and his companion were assailed and died from 
the wounds received. Particulars of the fray, however, are of 
the vaguest description, and the history of similar occurrences 
leads one to receive all such accounts with grave suspicion so 
far as “martyrdom” goes. Protestant missionaries are assaulted 
inno Catholic country, unless they provoke assault by habitual 
tuffanism. They are simply regarded as natural curiosities. 
After nine years of labor what has been accomplished in 
Mexico and what are the prospects? Superintendent Drees 
considers these important matters in his report. These past nine 
years he sets down as “the heroic age of Protestantism in 
Mexico—a time of baptism in fire and blood, of mobs and vio- 
lence, of fanatical hatred and obloquy.” Rather a warm begin- 
ning ; and Superintendent Drees waxes warmer as he goes on to 
enumerate some of the obstacles to Methodist and Protestant 
progress in Mexico, chief among which, of course, is what he 
mildly describes as “the deadening, brutalizing influence of 
Romish dogma and practice over the mind and conscience of 
the masses of the people.” This is just an instance of the ruffian- 
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ism that brings on its own head the invited penalty of its yio. 
lence. Mr. Drees goes on to speak of “the great prevalence, al. 
most unrestrained, of ignorance and personal and social vices; 
such as lying, drunkenness, impurity, lack of respect for the mar. 
riage tie, and infidelity to the conjugal union.” Why, one 
would think Mr. Drees was describing the general moral condj- 
tion and social aspect of his own Methodist-ridden Massachusetts 
or Connecticut, or other States of the Union. Mr. Drees also 
finds it difficult to attract people to Methodism away from what 
he graciously calls the “ religion-made-easy of Rome, taught to 
satisfy the conscience with religious forms, clothed with external 
pomp, but devoid of all spiritual life and power.” He com. 
plains, too, that “the prestige and power of wealth and social 
position are still held by the Roman Church” in Mexico. The 
strong tendency of educated men he declares to be “ toward 
scepticism, rationalism, and irreligion,” so that if they reject or 
recede from: Catholicity they have only a smile of scorn for 
Methodism. Then, again, as usual, “the financial provision for 
the work of the mission has never been commensurate with its 
opportunities and just demands.” On the strength of all which 
facts Mr. Drees finds “abundant ground for encouragement and 
for deep gratitude to God.” Mr. Drees must be a Methodist 
Mark Tapley. 

The Rey. J. W. Butler, in charge of the Mexico city circuit, 
cautiously admits that “it may seem that the statistics for this 
circuit do not show a very large increase over those of last 
year,” but he can report “a great improvement in the general 
stability of the church, as well as increased evidence of true 
spirituality in our members.” It is at least pleasing to be as- 
sured of that; for doubtless the members stood in need of such 
improvement. The reverend gentleman modestly attributes this 
advance chiefly to “the efficient work being done by Mrs. But- 
ler among the women.” “The Bible-woman supported by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society devotes at least six hours 
per week to her work, which consists in systematic visitation, 
reading the Scriptures in the homes of the people, distribution 
of religious tracts, and inviting people to the services.” The 
arduousness and importance of this Bible-woman’s labor will be 
at once manifest, the more so when it is considered that “ Mrs. 
Butler’s personal example has been such an incentive to her.” 

The total number of members in all Mexico is set down 
as 338; the number of probationers, 398. There are 16 day- 
schools with 544 scholars, and one “ theological” school with 
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one teacher and six students. There are 8 churches, whose 
estimated value is $51,050, the value of the parsonages being 
$46,800, and of the schools and other property $12,665. It is 
to be hoped the Committee on Foreign Missions will consider 
that a cheering exhibit of nine years of evangelical work. The 
reports are uniformly doleful, and testify to hopeless opposi- 
tion and repugnance on the part of the people. The mission- 
aries have attempted to bag converts in the usual style by kid- 
napping children. Orphanages have been established for this 
purpose, but the superintendent reports: “ We have as yet not 
had the satisfaction of seeing any such results as were the prime 
motive for their establishment.” There are, it appears, legal 
difficulties in the way of “ securing the necessary control of the 
children.” Most of the children received are too young to judge 
whether or not they will eventually go to swell the small Metho- 
dist army in Mexico; while “ most of those who were received 
at a more mature age have been occasion of great sorrow to 
those who labored for their good.” 

The mission in South America was begun as long ago as 
1836. It has three missionaries, with their wives as assistant 
missionaries, and three ladies of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. The work is divided between the natives and 
the English-speaking immigrants whose children “are natives, 
adopt the language of the country, and, unless converted, will 
sink deep into the prevailing evil ways.” The English ele- 
ment is pronounced as, “in the main, the best” of the immigra- 
tion, though “the vices of Englishmen (especially drunkenness) 
are considered by the natives as the ripe and legitimate fruits of 
Protestantism.” During the year the superintendent procured 
leave of absence, and his post of “ pastor, editor, and superin- 
tendent” was filled by his wife, Mrs. Wood. 

Not a line that these men write from their various missions 
but breathes the bitterest hatred of Catholicity, which many of 
them put on a level with paganism. And yet they are surprised 
that Catholic peoples do not welcome them. “God grant,” says 
the report from Montevideo, “that the demons of priestcraft, 
petty tyranny, and anarchy may be shorn of their power, that 
this work may go forward!” And this sort of thing is constant- 
ly interlarded with pious cant and appeals for support. We are 
informed from Buenos Ayres that “ Brother Thomson continues 
to bea power in the land,” and that “ Mrs. Thomson earns, by 
efficient labor, her right to the title of assistant missionary, not- 
withstanding heavy family cares,” and that “ mention should be 
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made also of Brother Thomson's venerable mother, a patriarchal 


princess in Israel, who presides over a class of ladies.” Taken 
all in all, the Thomson family must be a very remarkable one in 
Buenos Ayres. In Rosario de Santa Fé “the missionary, Bro- 
ther J. R. Wood, being away a large share of the time, . . . on 


_ several occasions the pulpit was occupied by Mrs. Wood, Miss 


Goodenough, and Mrs. Clemens,” doubtless with goodly effect. In 
points further inland it is stated that “ Romish parents bring 
their children to the missionary for baptism instead of taking 
them to the priests.” To which the only comment necessary 
is that there is a vast amount of lying in this world. 

The mission in Italy was begun in 1872. Bishop Foss has 
episcopal supervision, and Leroy M. Vernon, D.D., is presid- 
ing elder. “The pre-eminent urgent need of our church in 
Italy now,” writes the superintendent, “is respectable places 
of worship, plain yet genteel chapels, having at least the 
general aspect and character of a place of Christian worship, 
of a house of God.” “The most striking event of the year 
—indeed, perhaps of the entire history of this mission—was 
the conversion of Monsignor Campello.” Then follows a de- 
tailed account of this worthless man’s so-called conversion to 
Methodism. Its effect is graphically described as “like the 
explosion of a bombshell on the threshold of the Vatican,” and 
much more of the same effusive style of eloquence. The world 
knows what these “conversions” mean, and the kind of priests 
who profess to abandon Catholicity for Protestantism of any 
kind. Eminent men have at times fallen from the church, but 
not into Protestantism. But this poor battered creature was 
eminent in no sense, save for a scandalous life. And the final 
abandonment of the cassock by such a man is glowingly set 
down as “the most striking event of the entire history of the 
mission ” ! 

The superintendent claims to have begun “a very auspicious 
work among the soldiers of the Italian army in Venice .. . 
with the encouragement and covert co-operation of some of 
the higher officers.” The report ends with a flourish as to the 
present condition and future prospects of the mission in Italy, 
and with the following statistics : one foreign missionary and one 
assistant ; 13 native “ ordained preachers ” and 6 unordained ; 708 
members and 311 probationers (these members, it is to be pre- 
sumed, include the English-speaking Methodists in Italy); the 
number of children baptized was 20; number of churches 2, at an 
estimated value of $26,500, the parsonage being valued at $6,500. 
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For self-support was collected $216, and the number of volumes 
printed during the year was precisely one. 

A recapitulation of the net results of Methodist missions in 
distinctively Catholic countries, covering a long series of years 
and a vast amount of expenditure, shows: 
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Annual appropriation for missions in Catholic lands (1882), $68,250. 


These figures speak for themselves as to the*extension and 
actual condition of Methodist missionary work among Catholic 
peoples. After a range of nearly half a century of labor they 
can point to 1,270 members and 983 probationers in all—“ But a 
ha’porth. of bread to all this quantity of sack.” The society’s 
work in heathen lands is about equally successful with that in 
Catholic lands; and to further such magnificent results the 
Methodist conference appropriates $327,327. According to the 
Independent (March 23, 1882), “a large number of Methodist 
Episcopal conferences reported last year losses of members and 
probationers, varying from tens to thousands,” here at home. 
Would it not be better to look after these breaches at home than 
to spend $68,250 yearly on a number of members scattered over 
the face of the earth, who, if collected together, would not filla 
church of respectable size? Still, of course, if Methodists are 
willing to continue squandering their money in this foolish 
fashion that is their affair. To the average common-sense mind 
it will look like very profitless labor, save in so far as it pro- 
vides homes and salaries for a dozen missionaries with their 
wives as assistant missionaries. And notwithstanding the de- 
crease in membership here at home there has been an increase 
of 334 churches and of more than $2,000,000 in the value of 
church property, as also very large increases in the list of 
benevolent collections; which goes to show that while the 
Methodist body is ‘falling off in membership it is making a 
decidedly closer alliance. with the mammon of iniquity. Per- 
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haps the zeal for souls is possibly yielding a little to the zeal 
for dollars. 

In addition to these Catholic territories a domestic French 
mission, with headquarters at New Orleans, was put on the list 
this year; but beyond an appropriation of $200 no further men- 
tion is made of it, save the desire long entertained “to enter 
France itself.” Nine thousand dollars were set apart for the 
field in New Mexico, which was opened in 1850 and has Bishop 
Bowman and a corps of fourteen missionaries (nine American 
and five Mexican) at its head. The American members and 
probationers number 175, and the Mexican members and proba- 
tioners 305. There are 7 day-schools, with 211 scholars; 3 
American, 4 Mexican, and 3 “mixed” churches dedicated. The 
reports have a discouraging sound. 

It is useless to go any further into the minutiz of the Metho. 
dist missions, foreign or domestic. The reports vary little in 
character. The total number of members and probationers in 
the foreign missions for the year 1881 is set down at 36,909. It 
does not follow at all that probationers become, or are allowed to 
become, members, any more than it follows that members always 
continue. As the /udependent says of the Methodist Church here, 
“the statistics of probationers are so variable that they confuse 
the result. . . . Give them ina separate column for what they 
are worth, but do not count them in the totals as members,” 
But granting even that they were all members in good standing, 
the Methodist Episcopal body in this country could only point 
in all the world to 36,909 members outside itself. This is the 
grand result since 1821. From 1821 to November 1, 1880, the 
aggregate disbursements of the Society for Foreign Missions 
were $5,684,106 68; and, as the preface proudly states, the 
Methodists are “ pressing toward one million dollars a year for 
missions for our Methodism.” “For missionaries for our 
Methodism” would perhaps be nearer the truth. 

It is needless to moralize on these facts and figures presented 
by the society’s own report. After half a century of trial they 
stamp as a dead failure Methodism as a missionary force. It 
has not touched the heart of a single people. It has brought 
no converts worthy of mention into its own body; and this 
with means at its disposal that no Catholic missionary could 
ever dream of commanding. Compare it with the ten years’ mis-: 
sion of a St. Francis Xavier, and where does it stand? The one 
moral of the whole subject is that apostles rather than money 
are needed to convert the worid to Christ. 
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STELLA’S DISCIPLINE. 
X. 


WITHOUT a word of comment Ferroll pulled out his watch, 
gave one glance at it, and said quickly but quietly : 

“ We shall have time to catch the twelve-o’clock train, if you 
will come home at once and change your dress.” 

She started to her feet, and was turning blindly to rush away 
when he seized her hand and stopped her. 

“T must get something to put around you,” he said. 

“No, no! No need to wait for that. It is only a few steps,” 
she answered. i 

As this was true and time was pressing, he did not insist on 
staying to procure a wrap, but, drawing her hand within his 
arm, led her without delay through a side entrance into the 
street, crossing which they soon reached their destination. 

As they entered the hall both looked up at the tall clock, the 
ticking of which reminded them that it was there. 

“Oh! it is nearly twelve o’clock,” cried Stella in an agony. 
“T shall not get to the station in time! Let us go at once—let 
us go at once! My dress makes no difference.” 

“The train is not due till 12.20, and that clock is always fast. 
We shall have full time,” answered Ferroll. “Only be quick in 
changing your dress while I order the carriage. I will see if I 
can find a servant to send td you.” 

“ Never mind that,” she answered, running up-stairs. 

The gas was burning low in the room she entered, and, at- 
tempting to turn it up, in her nervous haste she turned it off, 
leaving herself in darkness. Shaking her hands and exclaim- 
ing with impatient terror, she groped about in search of a box 
of matches which she knew was somewhere about. “Some- 
where!” she kept repeating to herself as she knocked over 
toilet-bottles and stumbled against chairs, consuming precious 
minutes before she at last succeeded in finding them. Just as 
she lighted the gas again the clock struck twelve. 

“OQ—h!” she cried despairingly, and began, as well as the 
trembling of her hands would permit, to unfasten her dress, but 
stopped on hearing Ferroll’s step upon the stairs. 
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“ Are you ready?” he called to her as he approached the 
door. 

“ T will be there in an instant,” she responded. 

Looking around desperately, she snatched up an ulster which 
chanced to catch her eye, seized a hat and veil, and ran out to 
him. 

He was surprised to see her still in her ball-dress, but, shock. 
ed by her white, scared look, ventured no remark on the sub. 
ject. Leading the way down-stairs, he paused an instant before 
leaving the house to put the ulster on her and to place her hat 
on her head. She had been carrying both in her hand. A mo. 
ment later they were in the carriage, dashing furiously along 
toward the station. 

Before they were half way there the distant rumble of the 
train as it was approaching became audible. Stella grasped her 
companion’s arm with a force that almost drew an exclamation 
of pain from him. 

“Don’t be alarmed. We shall be in time,” he said encour. 
agingly. 

But the rush of the train grew clearer and louder every sec- 
ond; they could hear the stroke of the engine now, and knew 
by its diminishing speed that it had nearly-reached the station; 
now the whistle sounded. 

Stella uttered a sharp cry. “I shall be left! I shall be left!” 
she exclaimed distractedly. 

“No; here we are!” 

He put out his hand and unfastened the carriage-door, and, 
the instant they drew up with a jerk at the end of the station- 
platform, flung it open and sprang to the ground, Stella follow- 
ing him almost before he could turn to assist her. A train was 
standing puffing and snorting before them, and he was leading 
Stella toward it when he bethought him that this was the wrong 
direction for the engine of the train he was looking for to be. 

“ Where is the down-train?” he asked rapidly of a negro boy 
standing near. 

“ Yonder, sir, in front, the other side of this one,” was the 
reply. 

Ferroll<seized Stella’s hand. “We must hurry,” he said. 
“ It stops only three minutes.” 

_ Before his last words were uttered they were literally run- 
ning down the long platform. As they started Stella’s train 
caught on a splinter of the flooring and held her fast, but Fer- 
roll tore it off with an audible rending of silk, and, to prevent a 
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repetition of the accident, carried it with one hand, while with 
the other he grasped Stella’s fingers, and they ran on. Both ut- 
tered a silent ejaculation of thanksgiving when they came to the 
end of the train that shut them off from the one they were seek- 
ing; side by side they sprang from the platform to the ground, 
crossed the intervening track, and found themselves at last beside 
the down-train, which, fortunately, was still stationary. Ferroll 
was out of breath himself and Stella was gasping when he half- 
lifted, half-dragged her up the high steps to the platform of the 
first car they came to. 

She pressed his hand with a look of gratitude more expres- 
sive than words when he had placed her ina seat. “Give my 
love to Gertrude,” she commenced falteringly, “and—” 

“Tam going with you,” he said. 

“Oh! pray do not. I have caused you trouble enough al- 
ready. Indeed I can go alone perfectly now.” 

‘“But—” he began in a tone of remonstrance, then checked 
himself, said “ Very well,” and left her. 

Retiring a little distance behind, he flung himself into a seat 
with a deep breath of relief as the train, with a sudden move- 
ment almost like the bound of an impatient horse, was off. 

Stella sat like a statue where she had been placed. So long 
as she was goaded on by the necessity for action she had been 
able to exert herself and to control her thoughts somewhat. She 
felt perfectly nerveless now, and her brain was in a whirl. 

“ An accident which may prove fatal—an accident which may 
prove fatal—an accident which may prove fatal—” 

If she had possessed the muscular power to lift her hands she 
would have held them over her ears to shut out the sound of 
these terrible words that seemed ringing through them. An ac- 
cident! What sort of accident? The term represented only one 
idea to her mind—fire.. Oh! was her mother writhing in the in- 
describable agonies caused by burning? Or perhaps—but no; 
that thought was foo horrible! She turned from it with af inar- 
ticulate gasp which would have been a cry, if her tongue had not 
been like lead in her mouth. A strong, convulsive shudder seiz- 
ed her; she shook so perceptibly that Ferroll noticed it, sprang 
up involuntarily and made a step forward, but stood still then, 
doubtful whether to go to her or not. 

He thought it no wonder that she was cold. A ball-dress is 
not very well adapted to the exigencies of night travel in Janu- 
ary, even in a warm climate and well-heated car ; and the wrap 


she wore was a very light one. Mr. Ingoldsby was much con- 
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cerned, therefore, as, standing tall and solitary in the aisle of the 
car, he looked across two or three seats, the occupants of which 
were reclining doubled up in various attitudes of slumber, to 
where she sat bolt upright and shivering. 

His precipitate movement when he left his place disturbed 
his opposite neighbor, a young man who was dozing uneasily, 
with his feet resting on the arm of the seat and his head and 
shoulders propped against the side of the car. With something 
like a groan of discomfort he made a little change in his position, 
and was about to compose himself again to his slumbers when, 
by an impulse, he opened his eyes and looked at the figure stand- 
ing motionless near him. As he looked his eye quickened with 
recognition. 

“ Ingoldsby !” he exclaimed. 

Ferroll turned at the sound of his name, and took the hand 
which the other, who had started to a sitting posture, held out, 
shaking it warmly. 

“ Haralson! I am delighted to see you. Where did you drop 
from? How are you?” he said. 

“T am on my way home from Richmond, and I am as stiff as 
a poker,” answered Mr. Haralson categorically. 

He pushed back the tumbled little crisps of light-brown hair 
from his very handsome forehead, and with a grimace of impa- 
tience tore off a white silk handkerchief that was tied carelessly 
about his throat. 

“How warm it is!” he exclaimed—“ quite a different tem- 
perature from the one I left a few hours ago. And how uncom- 
fortable it is to try to sleep on one of these seats! But I can't 
stand being stifled in a sleeping-car in this latitude.” 

“I wish I had happened to get into the sleeping-car,” said 
Ferroll, turning his head to glance at Stella. “ But we were 
fortunate to have hit this one; we might have struck the smok- 
ing-car.”’ 

Seeing that his ffriend’s glance had followed his own with an 
expression of curiosity, and now fixed itself with surprise on his 
evening dress, he leant over and explained where "and on what 
errand he was going; then, having despoiled Mr. Haralson of a 
heavy overcoat which had made that gentleman’s pillow, and the 
handkerchief just taken off, he rather hesitatingly approached 
Stella. 

“Forgive me ‘for disturbing you,” he said very gently, “ but 
pray let me try to make you a little less uncomfortable than | 
am sure you must be. You are chilled. Come nearer the stove.’ 
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Stella, yielding more to the tone than the words, allowed him 
to lead her to a seat beside the stove. As he was tying the 
handkerchief around her neck and buttoning her ulster, which 
hung carelessly open, she said: 

“Tam not cold, but oh! I am so wretched.” 

The words seemed to burst from her lips suddenly, almost 
without volition on her part. 

“It is natural that you should be distressed,” said Ferroll 
kindly ; “but you are more alarmed than | should be were I in 
your place. There is always so much excitement felt about an 
accident, particularly at first, that one must allow a wide mar- 
gin for exaggeration of speech.” 

“Do you think so?” she said eagerly. 

“T really do.” 

“But the telegram?” she suggested in a tone of sickening 
apprehension. 

“That was written and sent hastily, no doubt. Who sent it, 
by the way?” 

“Our family physician, Dr. McDonald. That is why I am so 
alarmed.” 

“What sort of man is he—sanguine or despondent generally 
about his patients?” 

“Very despondent.” 

“ And you allow yourself to be so frightened? Why, my 
dear Miss Gordon, I feel quite reassured since you tell me this. 
Stop and think a moment, and you will remember that the 
greater number of accidents you ever heard of were considered 
worse at first than they afterwards proved to be. A slight one 
is thought serious, and a serious one desperate, asa rule. And 
since Dr. McDonald is not, you say, a cheerful man in the way of 
viewing medical matters, I have no doubt he has unintentionally 
exaggerated the gravity of this accident. Try to go to sleep, or 
you will be quite exhausted when you reach M at daylight.” 

He tucked her up carefully in the overcoat and left her a 
little comforted. Recalling what he had said, she thought it 
very reasonable; and, moreover, the first stunning effect of the 
Shock being over by this time, there came a natural reaction of 
hopefulness. She had never in her life had a serious grief or 
misfortune, and was therefore unable to realize the possibility of 
such athing. Then Ferroll’s care had made her very comforta- 
ble in a bodily sense, and the excitements of the evening, both 
pleasurable and -painful, had greatly tired her. Without any 
premonition sleep fell suddenly on her eyelids. 
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An hour afterwards she was awakened by the sound of the 
whistle as the train drew up at a station. There was the usual 
slight stir among the slumbering passengers, a few sleepy excla. 
mations and sighs, a few words exchanged, and then everybody 
became silent and still again. 

Everybody but Stella. She had slept soundly and was re. 
freshed ; and the moment she was awake her first alarm returned 
in full force. She felt impatient of the loss of an instant’s time, 
and it seemed to her that the prescribed three minutes for the 
stopping of the train were lengthening themselves indefinitely. 
Could it be only three minutes, she wondered presently, since 
she had been wakened by the whistle and the sudden cessation of 
movement? Surely it was more than that. She started up, and, 
bending toward the light, examined her watch. It had stopped. 
Rising from her seat, she looked about her in search of Ferroll, 
but he was not to be seen. She walked to the door at the rear 
end of the car and glanced out. Darkness and the sleeping-car 
were all that met her sight. 

Turning, she passed between the two rows of seats and their 
unconscious occupants to the opposite door; and at last her 
perseverance was rewarded. As she pulled the door noiselessly 
open she heard Ferroll’s voice inquiring in a tone of con. 
cern: 

‘* And how long shall we be detained ?”’ 

“ She'll be up in about a quarter of an hour now. The con- 
ductor’s this minute got a telegram,” was the reply of a train- 
hand who was passing the car as he spoke. 

Ferroll stood just outside the door, but with his back to it, so 
that he did not see Stella, and she was about to address him 
when a puff of cigar-smoke floated into her face and another 
voice near him exclaimed : 

“Just my luck! The same thing happened as I went on. 
Ned Southgate, who was on his way to Baltimore to take the 
Allan Line steamer, was very much afraid he would lose his 
passage, we were so much behind-time. By the way, what has 
Miss Gordon done with Gartrell? You know, of course, that 
she broke with Southgate on Gartrell’s account.” 

“ Did she?” said Ferroll in a tone evincing no great interest. 
“T have little acquaintance with her ; never met her until about a 
week ago. She is a friend of my sister, whom she has been visit- 
ing. That is all I know about her.” 

“It is a wonder you don't know a good deal more after being 
in the same house with her a week,” remarked Mr. Haralson. 
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“She has the character of being a consummate flirt and co- 
quette.” 

“He who runs may read that,” said his friend. “ But flirt- 
ing or being flirted with is a thing not at all in my line.” 

“She didn’t pay you the compliment of riddling you, 
then?” 

“No,” answered Ingoldsby, with a slight laugh. “I fancy 
she had as much on her hands as she could attend to before I 
appeared upon the scene. She made mincemeat of poor Tom 
and half a dozen others, I believe.” 

“T should like to exchange. broadsides with her,” observed 
Mr. Haralson, in a tone which indicated that he had no fear of 
what the result in that case would be as regarded himself. “I 
went to M——- twice on purpose to see her, but she was from 
home both times. She must be out of the common to have 
tackled Gartrell successfully.” 

“She would need to be so much out of the common to have 
done that,” said Ingoldsby, “that I am incredulous of the alleged 
fact. Gartrell is the last man in the world not to be able to hold 
his own with any woman in an affair of this kind. That he 
could be made a fool of bya girl like this—almost a child—is 
inconceivable. It is much more probable that he was trifling 
with her than she with him.” 

“There’s no telling,’ said Mr. Haralson, sending another 
whiff of smoke into Stella’s face as she stood unconsciously 
riveted to the spot, forgetting for the instant even her anxiety 
about her mother in the pungent mortification she felt at hear- 
ing herself spoken of in such a manner. “ Brant. Townsley, who 
was my informant in the matter, don’t believe that she discarded 
Southgate, as reported. He thinks the hitch was the other way, 
though he says he could not mak Southgate admit this. But 
he suspects that she did reject Gartrell.” 

Stella stayed to hear no more. Softly closing the door, 
which she had been holding very slightly ajar, she returned in 
haste to her place beside the stove with an additional and all 
but intolerable pain gnawing at her heart. The sense of morti- 
fied vanity of which she had been sensible when she heard Fer- 
roll’s laugh at Mr. Haralson’s question, and knew by its ring of 
amusement that, though he was too dignified to say so, he had 
perceived her attempt to captivate him, was lost in a much 
stronger emotion—remorse for the anger and coldness she had 
shown to her mother. Haralson’s careless, gossiping remarks 
about Southgate and Gartrell brought it all back so vividly to 
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her recollection, and she saw so plainly now how entirely the 
whole affair—her quarrel with Southgate and her mother’s ad- 
vocacy of Gartrell’s suit—had originated in her own inordinate 
vanity and self-will. 

She was reclining very much as Ferroll had left her, with her 
eyes wide open and fixed in a sort of hopeless gaze on vacancy, 
when he came to her side a few minutes afterwards, followed by 
a servant carrying a salver. 

“ What zs the matter that we are stopping so long ?” she ex- 
claimed in a despairing tone when she saw him. 

“ The train from the other direction was not on time,” he ex- 
plained ; “‘ but it will be up in a few minutes now, the conductor 
says. I scarcely regret the detention, since it has enabled me to 
get you some supper. If you do not take something,” he added, 
seeing her about to decline it, “ you will have a violent headache 
to-morrow after such a night as you have passed. Let me pre- 
vail on you to drink this coffee, at least.” 

She received the cup he offered, and drank the coffee as if it 
had been a draught prescribed by a physician, but shook her 
head when he further suggested a biscuit. 

“ T feel as if food would choke me,” she said. 

The remaining hours of the night seemed to her interminably 
long. Yet when the end of her journey was approaching, when 
suspense would soon be succeeded by she knew not what hor- 
rible certainty, she almost wished to prolong even her present 
suffering. She felt faint to the tips of her fingers. When Fer- 
roll joined her, as the train began to slacken speed, it was al- 
most a matter of doubt with her whether she would be able to 
rise from her seat and walk out of the car. 

It was just after daylight as, more supported than led by her 
kind escort, she left the train. 

“ Come into the waiting-room a minute,” Ferroll said, “and | 
will get you a glass of water.” 

She was permitting him to take her there—for she almost 
feared, as he did, that she might faint—when a gentleman ap- 
proached hastily. 

“ Stella!’’ said her father’s voice, and she turned with a scarce- 
ly articulate cry of “ Papa!” 

“ Your mother is a little better,” Mr. Gordon said at once, 
in answer to the unspoken question in her eyes. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, and a flood of tears, the first 
she had shed, poured suddenly down her’cheeks. But she con- 
trolled herself almost immediately and said : 
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“ This is Mr. Ingoldsby, papa. You must thank him for me, 
he has been so very, very kind.” 


XI. 


LATE]in the afternoon of the, day before Mrs. Gordon was 
driving near a railway track, and her horses, which were young 
and not thoroughly broken to the sound of the steam-whistle, 
ran away. Had she remained quietly in her seat no harm would 
have happened to her, as the driver soon succeeded in control- 
ling the animals. But being alone in the carriage and extremely 
frightened, she managed to open the door and throw herself 
out. 

She fell heavily to the ground, striking her head against the 
sharp edge of a stone, which cut a deep gash in her temple near 
the artery, causing profuse loss of blood ; added -to which one of 
her ankles was so bruised and fractured as to make it a question 
with the medical men of M , the principal of whom were 
soon surrounding her, whether immediate amputation of the 
limb was not absolutely necessary. 

Having decided, on a hasty consultation upon the spot 
where the accident occurred, to defer such an extreme measure, 
for the time at least, the unfortunate [lady was conveyed home 
slowly and with great difficulty. It was not considered safe to 
administer an anesthetic, and hours "passed before she could be 
brought under the influence of opium. At last, however, her 
groans of agony ceased to rack the ear of her husband, and then 
he remembered Stella. 

Just as the thought of her occurred to him his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Rainsforth, laid her hand on his arm and said: 

“That poor child, Roland! Have you telegraphed to her 
yet?” 

“No, I did not think of her until a minute ago,” he answered. 
“Twill ask McDonald, who is going home for an hour or two, 
to call at the office and send a message. If it is too late for her 
to receive it in time to take the night train, it will be delivered 
very early in the morning.” 

“It is a good thing that she has escaped all she would have 
suffered if she had been here this evening,” remarked Mrs. 
Rainsforth, pressing her handkerchief to her eyes. 


“ Yes; I am glad she was not at home,” responded ‘Mr. Gor- 
don. 
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Dr. McDonald went farther than this in his feeling on the 
subject the next day. He wished that she had not been per. 
mitted to come home, and bluntly suggested to her father and 
her aunt that she should be sent to the house of the latter, and 
kept there, he added emphatically, as long as Mrs. Gordon con- 
tinued in her present critical state. 

“T have no patience with such folly!” he said angrily to 
Mrs. Rainsforth, as they stood together beside Stella’s bed the 
morning after her return. “ If she don’t choose to make herself 
useful, as she ought, she might at least keep quiet and not be 
distracting your attention and mine from the care that her mo- 
ther’s desperate condition requires.” 

“Hush, hush, doctor!” said his companion a little indignant- 
ly. ‘She will hear you. You must remember what a shock it 
was to her to find her mother in such a state.” 

Before the doctor could reply Stella opened her eyes, that 
looked large and hollow out of a face as white as marble, and 
fixed them on Mrs. Rainsforth’s. “O Aunt Isabella! is mamma 
no better?” she said faintly. 

“ Not much, my dear,” replied her aunt, pushing the hair 
back gently from her forehead; ‘“ but I hope you are. Won't 
you try and take some breakfast this morning ?”’ 

“Yes. I heard what Dr. McDonald said,” she went on meek- 
ly. “I suppose I ought not to have been so weak—but—” 

“You could not help it,” said Mrs. Rainsforth soothingly. 
“ We all know that.” 

“T will try to—control myself. Can’t you give me some- 
thing?” she asked, looking up at the doctor wistfully. “1 feel 
so faint.” 

“T’ll send you a draught,” he answered ungraciously. “But 
you must stop crying, and take your breakfast if you want to 
gain strength.” 

“] will,” she answered. 

“ How long have I been at home?” she inquired of her maid 
presently while trying to take a little food. ‘Only since yes- 
terday morning! It seems to mea century instead of twenty- 
four hours!” 

She felt as if she was in a horrible dream. Allseemed indis- 
tinct, inconsistent, incredible, yet she knew it was a monstrous 
reality. She could dimly recollect having made a terrible scene 
at her mother’s bedside when, on entering the darkened cham- 
ber, she had found Mrs. Gordon lying colorless, motionless, un- 
conscious of her presence, deaf to her passionate adjurations. 
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She could see as through a mist the fiery glance of Dr. McDon- 
ald, and feel the fierce grip of his bony hands as, seizing her by 
the shoulders, he forcibly removed her from the room, asking 
harshly, while hurrying her along, if she “ wanted to kill her mo- 
ther,” that she was acting in this irrational manner! Then came 
a succession of confused memories of having been rescued from 
the irate physician by feminine tongues and hands, and, with 
‘ much expression of sympathy and no slight resistance on her 
part, taken to her own room; of frantic grief and hysterical 
weeping ; of her father’s standing beside her with a glass of wine 
which he insisted on her drinking, and which turned out not to 
be wine after all when she did drink it, but a draught bitter as 
the tears she was shedding ; of being very sleepy and struggling 
against the influence of the opiate she had been made to swal- 
low ; of waking from deep unconsciousness with horrible sensa- 
tions of nausea and exhaustion, and being sent off to sleep again 
by another anodyne, from which sleep she was now just awa- 
kened. 

Very dark to Mrs. Gordon’s household were the days which 
followed—days lengthening into weeks, until more than a month 
passed before the physicians gave any definite hope that her life 
was safe. 

In all this period Stella, having once recovered from the 
stupefaction of her first shock, was capable and energetic, untir- 
ing in her devotion to her mother; for the first time in her life 
forgetting herself utterly in thought for the sufferer. Anxious 
waitings for the appearance of the doctors, solicitous pains in 
the preparation of bandages, and all the numerous cares required 
by desperate illness occupied fully each minute as it came and 
went ; and when she could snatch a few hours for sleep at irregu- 
lar intervals overwearied nature sank at once into dreamless and 
refreshing slumber. 

But after the crisis was past, when the medical opinion pro- 
nounced that the dangér was over, that time, care, and patience 
would restore to Mrs. Gordon the use of her ankle and _re-estab- 
lish her general health (which was very much deranged by the 
shock to her nerves and the quantities of opium she had been 
obliged to take), then came to Stella the inevitable reaction after 
such unusual and prolonged exertion—bodily exhaustion and a 
listlessness of spirit amounting almost to despair. 

Worldly, shallow, and selfish when in health, Mrs. Gordon 
was intolerably irritable, egotistical, and exacting now. She de- 
manded constant amusement, yet was capricious and hard to 
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please about it; and she resented as an outrage and cruelty the 
slightest contradiction of her will or opinion. Still suffering 
severely, it seemed as if she was determined that every one 
around her should, though in a different way, suffer also. 

Stella’s patience and temper were sorely tried. The change 
from a life of absolute freedom and unchecked indulgence to 
what she felt a galling bondage, this subjection to the fretful 
caprices of her mother, had been so sudden that she often asked 
herself how it could be possible that she, Stella, the petted and 
spoiled child, whose every whim was wont to be gratified as 
soon as expressed, should have fallen on such evil days! She 
was weary even unto death of the existence that had closed 
around her; and nothing but a vivid remembrance of the re. 
morse she had already endured for her conduct to her mother 
enabled her to support it uncomplainingly. 

But when at length Mrs. Gordon, finding her unquestioning. 
ly submissive in everything else, began to agitate the subject of 
Mr. Gartrell’s suit—evidently expecting submission here, too— 
Stella’s spirit revived and asserted itself. 

“If you think it likely, as you say, mamma, that Mr. Gar- 
trell has any idea of offering himself again, it would be an act of 
friendship in you, who seem to have so great a regard for him, to 
warn him not to think of it,” she said one day in reply to some 
suggestion on the subject from her mother. 

“ But why?” cried Mrs. Gordon sharply. “ You cannot pos- 
sibly expect ever to make a more advantageous marriage.” 

This was an argument that had been so often repeated that 
Stella’s patience was threadbare at the sound. A spark of vivid 
anger leapt to her eyes, and bitter words were on her lips, when 
the entrance of a visitor—a kindly gossip who pleased herself 
and lightened the tedium of Mrs. Gordon’s sick-room by com- 
ing often to sit with her—prevented the threatened explosion of 
wrath. Heartily glad of the respite afforded by Mrs. Austin’s 
presence, Stella hurried to her own room and sat down to think. 

“ This is but the beginning,” she said to herself. “It will go 
on and on interminably, I know. And am I sure that I shall 
have the resolution to resist the constant persecution I must ex- 
pect? I feel angry now and quite capable of defiance ; but I am 
afraid it may be with this as it has been with so many other 
things lately. I grow so tired of being always on the defensive, 
always on a strain of resistance. After all, my temper is not so 
bad as it used to seem. I find it easier to yield a point than to 
take the trouble to contest it. If I had ever been taught how to 
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control myself I think I might have been different always. But 
it is too late now to regret what is past. There is no good in 
thinking of it.” 

She rose abruptly, went toa set of bookshelves, and began 
carelessly to look for something to read. Chance, perhaps—or 
perhaps her guardian angel—directed her attention to a small 
black volume which she had not seen for some time, the very 
existence of which, in fact, she had forgotten. It had been 
thrust back to the wall out of sight, on the top of some larger 
books, in taking out one of which it was displaced and fell to the 
floor at her feet. 

As she stooped to pick it up her heart gave a quick, painful 
bound, It was a Manual of Devotion to the Sacred Heart, which 
had been given to her by Southgate. 


XII. 


LATTERLY her mind had been so fully occupied with other 
things that she had thought of Southgate rarely if at all. Buta 
throng of recollections crowded on her now. How well she re- 
membered the expression of his face, the intonations of his voice, 
the very words he had spoken, when he gave the little Manual 
to her, and begged her to use it and to ¢ry to realize that there 
was another world than this which alone seemed to engross her 
thoughts! How earnestly he had endeavored to rouse her to 
some sense of devotion, some recognition of the fact that she 
possessed a soul! And how signally he had failed in the at- 
tempt, seemingly ! 

Had he really failed? “ That which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die first,” said the great Apostle of the Gentiles. The 
seed so laboriously cast upon a soil which had never been loos- 
ened by early culture lay ‘dead until the ploughshare of afflic- 
tion passed and broke the crust of selfishness that made the 
surface of Stella’s character. But when her thoughts were 
drawn'from the sole consideration of her own wishes, will, and 
pleasure by grief at her mother’s accident and sympathy with the 
suffering it entailed, the apparently lifeless 'germs became vivi- 
fied, and slowly, imperceptibly even to herself, they had been 
growing. 

She had often found in the atmosphere of her lover’s presence 
a certain calm of spirit which she attributed at the time to the 
pleasure that presence gave her, but which now she began to 
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understand was the reflected tranquillity of a soul unruffled by 
worldly thoughts andinterests. ‘ Oh!” was the aspiration of her 
soul at this moment, “ for one hour of that calm, that peace, which 
she had known for so short a time, but remembered with such 
inexpressible longing.”” Sitting down, she opened the Vanual at 
the first fly-leaf, on which she knew Southgate had written her 
name. She wanted some tangible association to bring him, as it 
were, close to her—not as a lover, but as an influence, a guide to 
her tired spirit. Beneath her name and the date appended was 
transcribed a verse from Isaias, to which he had directed her at- 
tention, she recollected. 

“Is it not beautiful ?” he said. 

“* A man shall be as when one is hid from the wind, and hideth 
himself from a storm; as rivers of waters in drought, and the shadow 
of a rock that standeth out in a desert land,” she read aloud, 
Then, after a momentary pause, “ Very beautiful, very poeti- 
cal,” she replied. “ But to tell you the truth, Edward, I do not 
quite understand its significance.” 

“Is it possible you do not!” Southgate had exclaimed, with 
such a shocked expression of countenance that ske laughed 
heartily. 

Looking at this magnificent prophecy now, she not only un- 
derstood but felt it deeply. As suddenly as the rays of the sun 
flash over the earth when day dawns in the tropics, the light of 
faith illuminated her hitherto unenlightened mind. She prayed 
that night before she slept, not merely with her lips but with 
her heart; the next morning she rose and went to early Mass; 
in the afternoon she went to the priest. Ina word, she became 
from this time in reality what before she had been in name only 
—a Catholic. 

The change in her was very great, She grew gentle and pa- 
tient in manner, quiet and resolute in character, habitually cheer- 
ful instead of capriciously gay. 

But though noticeable from the first, the transformation was 
gradual. The science of the saints is not acquired ina day. It 
is with pain and struggle that the soul casts off the habits and 
tramples upon the impulses of the natural man. Like a child's 
first tottering attempts to walk, or the faltering steps of one who 
has been ill almost unto death, are the first efforts of a newly- 
awakened conscience in the paths of holiness. Spirit and flesh 
are at war, and sometimes the one and sometimes the other gains 
a momentary advantage. 

, Thus it was with Stella. There were brief seasons when 
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she was ineffably calm and happy; but oftener she was all but 
despairing, all but “inclined to turn from the narrow, rugged, 
steeply ascending, path which bruised and wounded her silken- 
sandalled feet to the broad, smooth way that sloped so gently 
downward and was so familiar to her tread. One thing by 
which she was particularly discouraged was her disinclination 
to devotional practices and reading. She was subject to constant 
distractions during prayer and neadléation. and even while < as- 
sisting at the Holy Sacrifice. 

“You need not be discouraged by this,” her confessor said 
when she laid her trouble before him, “or at all surprised. 
Read the lives of the saints and you will find that on the road to 
perfection of life, as in everything else, the first steps are always 
the hardest. Have patience, and the way will grow more easy 
and your strength will increase. If you encountered no difficul- 
ties where would be your merit? You must distinguish, too, 
between wilful transgressions and those errors and shortcom- 
ings which result from our natural human infirmity. Call upon 
Our Lady for her all-powerful help. Even among the saints her 
special clients are pre-eminent in holiness. I think you told me 
that you have 7he Spiritual Combat? Well, it is exactly what 
you need. Study it daily. Most of all, remember the dream of 
St. Simeon Stylites. Dig deep, deep, deep your foundation of 
humility.” 

Reassured and reanimated by such counsels as these, Stella 
pressed on with fervor in her spiritual life. But many times she 
found the cross very heavy. 

So long as Mrs. Gordon was confined to her own room, and 
obliged to restrict herself, as regarded social amusements, within 
certain limits laid down by her autocrat for the time, Dr. Mc- 
Donald, matters were not so bad. She had lady friends in num- 
bers, and, for a part of each day at least, Stella was relieved by 
some visitor from the duty of entertaming the exigent invalid. 
But the moment that it was possible for her to be moved—even 
before she could help herself by the aid of crutches—she migrated 
to the back drawing-room, which she had caused to be fitted up 
temporarily as a chamber. Here, reclining on a sofa placed im- 
mediately before the folding-doors that opened into the front 
drawing-room, and flanked by an immense cretonne screen, she 
received all the world of M (all er world), individually and 
collectively, with rapturous delight at her emancipation from 
what she called her late solitary confinement. And unsparing 
as her demands upon Stella's time and attention had been from 
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the first, she was now, if possible, more unggasonable than ever 
in requiring her constant presence. 

The motive of this soon became obvious. Among her ear. 
liest and most frequent visitors was Mr. Gartrell; and Stella 
found herself the victim of a tacit conspiracy between her mother 
and this pertinacious suitor to commit her to an apparently vol. 
untary acceptance of his attentions again. 

Miss Gordon’s health was suffering, he feared, for want of 
exercise ; she was looking pale, he was sorry to perceive, Mr, 
Gartrell said, with respectful interest, the first day he was ad. 
mitted to a personal interview with Mrs. Gordon, at-which in- 
terview Miss Gordon was compelled most unwillingly to assist. 
Might he be permitted to suggest a drive? His horses were 
_at the gate ; would not Mrs. Gordon support his petition by her 
influence ? 

Mrs. Gordon smiled graciously. 

“By all means go, Stella,” she said. “A breath of fresh air 
will do you good. Put on your things and go at once, my dear, 
while it is early and the sun is warm.” 

But Stella excused herself. ‘“ You are very kind, but I assure 
you my health is not suffering,” she said to Mr. Gartrell ; “ and” 
—turning to Mrs. Gordon—“ if you can spare me, mamma, I will 
go and answer some letters that have been haunting me fora 
week past.” 

She had to encounter a storm from her mother on Gartrell’s 
departure, and many succeeding storms as the days and weeks 
dragged on without that gentleman’s making any progress what- 
ever in her favor. He was as much in earnest in his determina- 
tion to win his suit as Mrs. Gordon could possibly desire. But 
he did not make himself in the least degree disagreeable in con- 
sequence. After receiving one or two distinct rebuffs he let 
Stella alone, to all appearance. He discontinued asking her to 
ride or drive, he never j@ined her if he met her walking, yet at 
the same time managed to convey to her, by a certain tone of 
manner imperceptible to any one but herself, the expression of 
his unalterable resolve to make her his wife in the end. 

Meanwhile his regard for Mrs. Gordon manifested itself al- 
most daily in the elegant forms of flowers, fruits, books, or more 
substantially in fish and game. And that lady, deeply touched 
by these evidences of his eligibility as a son-in-law, was in despair 
and in rage at her daughter’s obstinate folly in having lost, as 
she supposed, such a parti. 

Naturally she attributed this folly on Stella’s part to a lin- 
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gering regard for her faithless lover—it was by that title that 
Mrs. Gordon was in the habit of designating Southgate in her 
frequent allusions to him; and the Catholic faith was so insepa- 
rably associated with Southgate that her dislike to him soon 
began to cause with her a feeling of enmity toward the church 
strongly in contrast to the passive good-will she had heretofore 
entertained toward it. The change in Stella from frivolous 
worldliness to earnest piety vexed and disgusted her beyond 
measure; and she never let pass an opportunity to express her 
opinion on the subject, either privately or publicly. 

She supposed, she said dryly one day when Mrs. Allen, Gar- 
trell, and two or three other people chanced to meet at one of 
her informal afternoon receptions, or “ teas,” as she called them 
after the English fashion—she supposed Father Darcy disap- 
proved of social amusements in any form, as Stella had quite’ 
dropped out of the world since she put herself under his “ direc- 
tion” (pronouncing the last word with emphasis), she believed it 
was called. 

“Oh! I am sure Father Darcy has nothing to do with Stella’s 
remaining at home,” said Mrs. Allen, who had brought this ani- 
madversion on her young friend by scolding her for not going 
out more. “She was too good a child to leave you when you 
were so ill, and one could not expect it of her. But now that 
you are almost well again, and do not, I suppose, need her to 
read to you at night, she ought not to forget the rest of the 
world entirely. I hope, my dear,” she added, turning to Stella, 
“that I shall see you at my soirée to-morrow night. We have 
missed you very much all this long time that you have been 
absent.” 

“T will come, thanks, with pleasure,” said Stella pleasantly. 
She felt inclined to laugh at the discomfiture visible in her mo- 
ther’s countenance at having had the tables completely turned 
upon her ; for Mrs. Allen’s friendly reproaches in the first place 
had been directed much more against Mrs. Gordon than herself, 
the selfishness of that lady in keeping her daughter in such close 
attendance on her being generally talked of and condemned. 


XIII. 


“] FEEL as if it was selfish to leave you, mamma,” said Stella 
the next evening, entering her mother’s room after she was dress- 
ed for Mrs. Allen’s soirée. “I think I will write an apolo—” 
“Nonsense!” interrupted Mrs. Gordon languidly. “There 
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is no reason why you should not go. The McDonalds and your 
father will be here presently to play whist.” 

And in fact, as she spoke, Dr. McDonald and his wife were 
ushered in, Mr. Gordon making his appearance an instant later. 

After salutations and inquiries had been exchanged the whist. 
table was wheeled to the side of the invalid’s sofa, seats were 
arranged, and the rugged face of the doctor looked almost be- 
nign as he shuffled the cards, and, casting for deal, had the plea- 
sure of finding that fortune favored himself. While his great 
brown hand flashed round and round in a short circle, dealing 
with great rapidity, his wife's eyes followed Stella, who, having 
seen her mother’s comfort and amusement for the evening thus 
secured, was leaving the room. 

. There was something of compassion as well as admiration in 

Mrs. McDonald's kindly gaze ; and Mr. Gordon, glancing up by 
accident, caught the expression and involuntarily turned to see 
what had caused it. 

For the first time then he noticed that Stella, as Gartrell had 
remarked, looked pale and—as Gartrell had not remarked—a 
little thin; and for the first time it occurred to him with a sense 
of self-reproach that her health had suffered from her long and 
fatiguing attendance upon her mother. 

“IT ought to have paid some attention to this,” he thought, 
and, beginning to consider what he could do to correct the evil, 
was so preoccupied in mind during the first game that was 
played as to excite the wonder and dissatisfaction of his wife and 
the doctor; perceiving which he put the matter out of his 
thoughts for the time and applied himself to his cards. 

But he did not forget it, and a second examination of Stella’s 
face at the breakfast-table the next morning added to his con- 
cern. 

“What are you looking at, papa?” she said at last with a 
half-laugh, observing that his eye rested on her face again and 
again with an expression of grave scrutiny. “Is anything the 
matter with my face or my dress?” 

She glanced down over her person while speaking. 

“Yes,” answered her father, smiling lightly as he saw her 
look of rather startled surprise at this reply. “ Your face is 
much paler than it ought to be, and your dress is a little loose 
on you, lobserve. You have lost flesh.” 

“Is that all?” she said lightly. “It is nothing to look grave 
about.” 

“You have been too closely confined to the house and have 
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endured too much fatigue since your mother’s accident,” Mr. 
Gordon went on. “I am afraid your health has suffered.” 

“ Not at all, I assure you, papa.”’ 

“ You feel quite well?” 

“Perfectly well.” 

“ Yet it seems to me that, in addition to your pallid looks, you 
move languidly. I noticed this last night, and again when you 
came down-stairs awhile ago.” 

“T have felt a little languid lately, since the change of sea- 
son. But I am not alone in that. Everybody is feeling the ener- 
vating effect of the spring temperature.” 

Mr. Gordon was silent for a few minutes, then resumed : 

“ You need change of air, and rest,” he said decidedly. 

“It is impossible that I can leave mamma,” Stella answered. 
“Please don’t say anything about it, papa. Jndeed | am quite 
well.” 

“You may be so at present, but you will not remain well if 
such an unaccustomed strain upon your strength continues much 
longer. I must find some way of putting a stop to it.” 

“T beg that you will not say anything to mamma on the sub- 


ject!” said Stella earnestly, looking quite distressed. “ Pray do 
not, papa!” 
“ Since you request it, I will not,” he answered. “ But I can- 


not permit such a state of affairs to goon. Think of it and see 
if you can suggest a remedy. Meanwhile I will talk to the doc- 
tor about it.” 

The opportunity to do this occurred sooner than he expected. 
He had scarcely entered the private room of his law-office on 
going down-street that morning, and had not settled himself to 
work, but was still thinking of Stella’s pale face and languid 
eyes, when one of his clerks knocked at the door and informed 
him that Dr. McDonald wished to speak to him. 

“TI was just wishing to speak to you,” he said, as the doctor 
entered and shut the door. “Sit down. Nothing is the matter, 
I hope?” 

“No, not exactly. Would it be very inconvenient to you to 
leave home for six months or a year?” 

Mr. Gordon seemed as much surprised as it was possible for 
a man so dignified and self-contained to look. “It would be in- 
convenient, certainly,” he answered after a momentary pause, 
“but in a case of necessity I could disregard that.” 

“T think it would be well, then, for you to take Mrs. Gordon 


and Miss Stella to spend the approaching summer in Switzer- 
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land or the Bavarian Highlands, and the winter in France or 
Italy.” 

“But is Mrs. Gordon in a condition to undertake such a 
journey?” his hearer asked doubtfully. “She has scarcely left 
her sofa yet, and don’t seem to be able to do much in the way 
of walking, even across the room, with her crutch.” 

“ There it is!” said the doctor. ‘“ She will never learn to use 
her crutch and move about enough to regain her strength unless 
she has a motive for exertion—is, in a manner, compelled to ex- 
ert herself. It won't do for her to remain in this climate during 
the summer; and I have been trying for some time past to 
think where she had better go. Now, there is nothing like an 
ocean voyage to restore tone and vigor to an impaired constitu- 
tion. 1 thought of the Bermudas. But it is easier to go to 
Europe than to get there; and, in fact, it would be better in 
every way—with the advantage, too, that it would do Miss 
Stella as much good as her mother.’’ 

“Ah! Stella,” said Mr. Gordon’ quickly ; “I was intending 
to consult you about her. I am not very observant, or I should 
have noticed before last night how thin and pale she is looking. 
Her strength has been overtasked.” 

“ A little, perhaps, but not seriously. Still, it would be well 
to give her relaxation in time; and this plan I propose seems to 
me the best thing that could be done, if Mrs. Gordon will con- 
sent to it.” 

“Have you spoken to her on the subject? What does she 
think of it?” 

“No; I have not mentioned it to her yet. I thought I would 
first speak to you.” 

“ Ascertain what she thinks of it. I suppose you will see her 
this morning ?”’ 

“Yes, I am on my way now to your house.” 

“Very well. If she will go, settle with her what time it is 
likely she may be able to travel, and I will make my arrange- 
ments accordingly.” 

Though it was, as he had said, inconvenient to him to leave 
home, Mr. Gordon, having made up his mind to do so, was more 
and more pleased with Dr. McDonald’s suggestion the more he 
thought of it. To have an ailing, fretful wife was new and not 
at all agreeable to him, and the re-establishment of her health 

was an object for which he was glad to make any sacrifice. In 
addition to this he felt that Stella’s health certainly needed at- 
tention, and would, the doctor assured him, be greatly benefited 
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by the voyage; and for himself, he was not disinclined to a tem- 
porary change from his usual laborious life. 

Somewhat to his surprise he found, on going home, that 
neither Mrs. Gordon nor Stella regarded the scheme favorably. 
The first was subdued to reluctant acquiescence by the doctor’s 
strenuous, in fact peremptory, arguments; and Stella, in conse- 
quence of the medical dictum that change not only of air but of 
continent was absolutely necessary to the recovery of her mo- 
ther’s health, refrained from the expression of her opinion. But 
the feelings of both were exceedingly opposed to the idea of 
going to Europe, and, strange to say, for the same reason—an ap- 
prehension, in the first place, of meeting Southgate, and, in 
the second place, of being suspected of going there to meet 
him. 

Mrs. Gordon was silent as to this reason and its corollary— 
despair of ever obtaining Gartrell as a son-in-law ; but when Mr. 
Gordon requested Stella to tell him why she seemed so averse 
to the plan proposed by Dr. McDonald she replied frankly and 
truthfully. 

“I scarcely think Mr. Southgate himself would think any- 
thing of the kind; he is not a vain man,” she added, seeing by the 
expression of her father’s face that he considered this objection 
reasonless. ‘“ But lam surethe gossips here will make ill-natured 
remarks ; and I am coward enough, I confess, to shrink from giv- 
ing them the opportunity.” 

“But I suppose you would not think it well to sacrifice the 
restoration of your mother’s health to this fear of gossip?” said 
Mr. Gordon. 

“No, certainly not, papa. You know I have not said a word! 
voluntarily on the subject. You asked the point-blank question 
why I did not like the idea of going, and I could only tell the: 
truth.” 

“Is this your only objection?” 

“Yes. Otherwise I should be delighted at the prospect.” 

“You may set your mind at rest, then, about the gossip you 
are afraid of. Southgate will not be in Europe when we get 
there or while we are there. He has already gone to Jerusalem 
to spend Lent, and intends remaining in the East two or three 
years.” 

“Ah!” said Stella in a tone of evident relief. “I am glad of 
that, if you are sure that it is so.” 

“There can be no doubt of it. I met Brantford Townsley 
this morning with a letter in his hand which he had just received: 
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from Southgate, who was starting for Jerusalem the day he 
wrote.” 

“T am very glad,” said Stella again. “And when shall we 
start, papa?” 

Her face was quite bright now. 

“ As soon as your mother is able to travel. The doctor thinks 
she will be well enough in six weeks to undertake the voyage. 


That will bring us to the first of May—a very good season for 
crossing the ocean.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, THE OPPONENT OF 
NESTORIUS. 


NEARLY two thousand years ago a Roman emperor had or- 
dered a census to be taken of his subjects in a district of the 
East. Among those who obeyed the imperial edict were a man 
and woman from the poorer class. Unable to obtain shelter in 
the crowded hostelry of the little village in which they were to 
register their names, they sought it in a neglected cave on the 
outskirts of the town; and there the woman—a young Jewess— 
was delivered of her first-born, a son. Had the census-takers 
been aware of this new subject of their imperial master his birth 
might have figured in their returns. Almost born in the street, 
and coming into the world, as so many other subjects of the 
Roman sway, amid the vulgar surroundings of want and obscur- 
ity, he still counted a unit, and the most distinguished person on 
their lists was only that. -But this tender babe, who wailed and 
shivered in the encircling arms of his maiden-mother, was the 
Almighty God, at whose fiat the world had sprung forth from 
the abyss of nothing; who had fashioned that emperor who 
would have enrolled him as his subject, and that fairest product 
of his creative power, the holy Mother from whom he drew his 
human substance. The Author and Fount of all being had as- 
sumed the nature of man; and as in later years he walked the 
streets of Jerusalem or sat on the slopes that verged to the rip- 
pling waters of Genesareth, a passer-by could have turned and, 
pointing out the humble figure to his companion, have said with 
truth: “That manis God!” Evento the pagan mind the ap- 
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pearance of one of their numerous deities in their midst would 
have been startling. But this was no Olympian Jove descended 
among mortals with some questionable aim ; no Vulcan flung to 
earth in rage; no Apollo in graceful exile. It was the Second 
Person of the august Trinity, the only-begotten of that divine 
Father whose very name the Jews, in deepest reverence, forbore 
to utter. Here, then, was the most profound mystery confront- 
ing the intellect of man! Why had he come? How could he 
come thus? The direct answer to the first of these queries is 
simple enough, while the endeavor to solve the other has led to 
some of the darkest heresies that have marked the gradual de- 
velopment of Christ’s mystical body, the church. When, a few 
weeks later, the Holy Babe was presented in the temple by his 
parents, ut sisterent eum Domino (Luke ii. 22), a reverend man of 
Jerusalem named Simeon received the Child into his arms, and, 
blessing God for having allowed his aged eyes to see the Salva- 
tion of the Lord, applied to the Infant these words of Isaias: 
Ecce, positus est hic inruinam et in resurrectionem multorum in Israel, 
et in ‘signum, cut contradicetur (Luke ii. 34, Isaias viii. 14). Fear- 
ful and mystic words! That he who was the Eternal Truth 
should be for a “ sign to be contradicted”; that he who, in the 
yearnings of his divine love for the highest good of his creatures, 
had become one of themselves in very truth—that he should be 
set for the fall of many in Israel! But that so it was ecclesias- 
tical history has shown in every century from the days of the 
apostles down to our own. Scarcely had Christ yet left the 
earth for heaven when St. John the Evangelist wrote: “ Even 
now there are many Antichrists” (1 Epistle John ii. 18). The 
same evangelist says in his first Epistle (iv. 1-3): ‘ Dearly be- 
loved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they 
be of God; because many false prophets are gone out into the 
world. By this is the spirit of God known: every spirit that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and 
every spirit that dissolveth Jesus is not of God; and this is Anti- 
christ, of whom ye have heard that he cometh, and he is now 
ready in the world:”—thus making the mystery by which the 
Son of God assumed the nature of man the touchstone of the 
faith, the shibboleth of the true Christian. And, in truth, the 
nobler and more sublime the intellect that bends in unquestion- 
ing belief before this truth, the more noble is its submission ; for 
the seeming impossibility of such a union is more patent to the 
philosophical than to the vulgar mind. How the Eternal God 
could have united the rational and bodily nature of humanity to 
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his sacred Person so that it was possible to predicate with truth 
of the individual Christ what was proper to each of the united 
natures—the human and divine—is beyond the ken of human in. 
tellect. For this reason this vital article of Catholic verity has 
been attacked in every way. Man has dared to “ divide” Christ, 
either reducing him purely to his own level of simple humanity, 
or else, despoiling the human race of the glory of having had its 
nature elevated to the immense dignity of personal union with 
Divinity, by declaring that Christ was no man, but God alone. 

We have remarked that the direct answer to the question 
why Christ came is sufficiently simple. That answer is, to save 
mankind. But man is a free agent, and the scheme of salva. 
tion must include his perfect though voluntary subjection to his 
Creator—a condition which involves the unquestioning subjuga- 
tion of man’s higher faculties to the commands of God. Faith, 
then, is the very soul of the Christian, the form which makes 
him such. Christ’s mission, therefore, was to redeem the human 
race ; the mode. by which he effected it was the divine sacrifice 
“in the place called Golgotha,” in which he was at once High- 
Priest and Victim, and by teaching mortals the way to God. 
The fittest conception, then, of Jesus Christ as Redeemer of the 
world is that of a God-Man offering the all-atoning Sacrifice of 
Propitiation— 


“ Breaking his body on the tree of shame, 
With the deep anguishing of all its chords” 





—and of a divine Teacher come to instruct men not merely by 
word but by the sublimest example of theory or belief reduced 
to act. His school consisted of twelve men, drawn for the most 
part from the humblest states of life, who were to continue his 
work after him, who were commissioned to teach with the same 
authority as himself. To them he made known the New Law— 
one more sublime and less material than the old Hebraic code, 
in which he had led by the hand, as it were, the seed of Abra- 
ham, and had determined all things by weight, and by law, and 
by measure, and had spoken to the soul almost constantly 
through the medium of some distinctly visible and material form. 
Consequently the all-important lesson of salvation was to be 
transmitted from one divinely commissioned body of men to an- 
other, and so on “ till the crack of doom,” that men might listen 
to their words and be saved. Now, had all men, from the days 
of Jesus Christ until the end, been filled with the ardent faith 
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of the apostles; if this vivid faith, as perfectly reasonable as it 
is sublime, had been the common feeling among Christian men, 
heresy would never have lifted its loathsome front in the pre- 
cincts of the church. There would have been no choice (aipeois) 
in what we would believe; the one sole point to be determined 
would have been: Has the church taught this truth or no? 

But the Incarnation, and the lofty truths which emanate from 
it as rays of light are thrown out by a brilliant, furnished mat- 
ter for the highest philosophy. It became then the duty of the 
teachers in the church of God to show that no effort of reason 
could prove that any point of Christian verity involved what 
reason could not admit. Despite the desperately material bias 
of the pagan, and even Jewish mind, the study of philosophy was 
pursued by them with exceeding ardor. Thought was active 
in its struggle for truth. The human mind delighted in grasp- 
ing the subtle problems which life contained. Christianity then, 
when it was first published, was regarded much in the same light 
as any great school of philosophy—as a system which naturally 
entered into rivalry with the lofty conceptions of the Academy, 
the stern tenets of the Porch, the encyclical dogmatism of the 
Peripatetics, and the voluptuous egoism of the Epicureans. 
And, in truth, it was the highest philosophy. In all the other 
systems truth cropped out here and there amid a waste of fal- 
lacy and ignorance; here in the school of Jesus of Nazareth it 
beamed with the steady radiance of the sun, pure, unmixed, en- 
tire. Many minds, as a consequence of this attitude, looked on 
the doctrines of Christianity as theses to be proved, and were not 
slow in presenting difficulties that seemed to bear against them. 
That there were difficulties, and such as a cultivated intellect 
would most readily perceive, is beyond doubt. The student of 
‘ theology to-day, when these tenets have weathered the assaults of 
centuries, when so many points have been hedged about by the 
anathemas of councils and riveted into eternal stability by the 
authoritative voice of the supreme head of the church, is well 
aware of the subtlety and difficulty attendant ona lucid exposi- 
tion and defence of certain truths, especially such as are deeply 
rooted in the “dark brightness" of the Godhead. A carelessly 
formulated expression may be the unwitting utterance of some 
cardinal heresy. How much more was intellectual effort neces- 
sary for the doughty champions of Catholic truth in the defence 
and proof of such positions when the deposit of faith had not 
yet been systematized, if we may so speak, by a sharp and scien- 
tific method, before the subject-matter of belief had crystallized 
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into clear and symmetrical form! Even words that in the early 
days of the church would have conveyed beyond a doubt an or- 
thodox meaning would, if employed in the same connection to. 
day, as indubitably be redolent of heresy. 

The nobility and dignity of a doctor of the church may, then, 
be easily conceived—the glory of a mind qualified by nature and 
assisted by grace to shape the intellect of its brothers, to bring 
forth Christ amid the chaos of unbelief or firmly establish him 
in the wavering soul of the hesitating Christian. No higher vo- 
cation was possible, save martyrdom; and even here the only 
difference was that the teacher of God bore witness to the truth 
by Ziving, while the martyr of Christ attested its divine force by 
dying. It was the mission of the Redeemer, and his loving pro- 
vidence had bestowed it on his children in the Spirit. 

Our object in these preliminary remarks has been to show, 
first, that Christianity, in the earlier days of its being, was a 
natural battle-ground for debate, and this ot that the deposit of 
faith has been augmented with the growth of years, or that 
Christ’s mystic bride began her triumphant career with the ig- 
norance of a child, but from the character of the truth to be 
conveyed and the disposition of the minds which were to receive 
it; secondly, to show that the Incarnation of our divine Lord 
Jesus Christ was not only the corner-stone on which was builded 
the glorious fabric of the New Law, but was also the stumbling- 
block for many a believer too wise in his own conceit; third- 
ly, that the functions of a teacher or guide to human minds in 
the beautiful paths of Catholic verity were such as made a doc- 
tor of the church an object dear to God and “among the fore- 
most men of all his time.’”” We may now apply these principles 
to the special points demanded by the scope of this paper. 

Nestorianism was a cancerous growth of heresy which ate 
into the body of Christ’s bride, the church, in the first half of 
the fifth century; and the hand which deftly cut away the cor- 
roding sore was that of St. Cyril of Alexandria. Nestorius, a 
Syrian monk of the laura of St. Euprepius, near Antioch, dared 
to “divide Jesus,” despite the apostle’s thrilling cry that such an 
one as this was “not of God.” He was a disciple of the famous 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, and undoubtedly was affected with 
much of the taint which clung to that distinguished man, who 
was an able and voluminous writer and gifted with a personal 
magnetism which made his influence immense. Nestorius was 
himself possessed of much popular eloquence, and this, with his 
ascetic mode of life, procured him his subsequent honors in the 
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church: He became a priest of Antioch, and on the death of 

Sisinnius, Bishop of Constantinople, was raised by Theodosius, 
the emperor, to the episcopate of that city. In his first sermon 
after his consecration he addressed to the emperor the following 
words: “ Give to me, O Emperor, a land purged of heretics, and 
[ will give to thee heaven; overthrow with me the heretics, and 
with thee will I overthrow the Persians.” But eloquence and 
pride have often formed the aureola of an heresiarch. If Origen 
erred we would fain weep over his fall as that of an angel of 

God entrapped in the toils of Lucifer. But the systematic cun- 
ning and self-love of Nestorius, joined to the peculiar iniquity of 

his defection, leave us no power to compassionate his ruin. In 
the days of pagan Rome the crimen lese majestatis was the high- 
est offence in the criminal code. In the light of Christian Rome 
the same is true, not of outraged country but of a blasphemed 
Deity. Heresy is this crime, and Nestorius was guilty of it in 
the most flagrant manner—false to his God, false to his flock, 
false to his friends. This sacrilegious prelate wished to wrest 
from the most Blessed Mother her glory of glories, the highest of 
her names of praise. To achieve this end he ruthlessly assailed 
the divine Word, who had assumed humanity within the sacred 
cloister of her womb. “Lo! a virgin shall conceive and bear a 
son,” was the prophecy of Isaias, whose lips had been purified 
with living fire from heaven, that he might utter this chaste 
truth (Isaias vii. 14). The Angel Gabriel, the loftiest of the 
messengers of God, said to the Blessed Maiden: “The Holy 
Thing that shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God” 
—Quod nascetur ex te Sanctum vocabitur Filius Dei (Luke i. 35). 
But this recreant monk declared that the Son whom Mary bore 
was as mere a mortal as himself, who in his mature years was 
made the dwelling of the Word, the Temple of God. Plato 
thought the soul was united to the body asa rider is mounted 
on his steed; and Nestorius would have had it that the Second 
Person of the Trinity was united to human nature by no closer 
bond. The man Christ with whom the Word was joined, though 
fully constituted in his own personality, became the instrument 
of the Word, perfectly subservient to the will of the Son of 
God, worthy himself of being a Son of God through the dig- 
nity thus bestowed upon him, but not by right of birth. The 
union was accidental, not substantial, and there was a duality 
of person as well as nature in the individual Christ. An imme- 
diate consequence from these premises is that the Blessed Virgin 
was Xpiorordxos, not @eoroxos, and Nestorius contended that 
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to call her Mother of God, except as a mere exercise of Pious 
rhetoric, was to be little better than a pagan. 

The spirit of the apostles, who venerated in the highest de- 
gree the Mother of their divine King, lived in the hearts of the 
laity of the fifth century, a sacred heritage, a soothing grace, 
The base infidelity of their shepherd did not mislead his flock. 
They arose in a whirlwind of indignant wrath and demanded 
redress. Nestorius met the protests of the faithful by inflicting 
the severest corporal punishment on such as dared to give voice 
most boldly to their outraged piety. Far from withdrawing his 
heresy, he scattered letters through the East and West, and en. 
deavored to indoctrinate the monasteries of Egypt with his er. 
rors. But on a watch-tower of the church dominating, as it 
were, both East and West there was a keen-eyed guardian of 
Christ’s honor and of his church, who grappled at once with 
this son of darkness. St. Cyril of Alexandria was a man in 
whom the abhorrence of heresy which characterized the Disciple 
of Love was joined to the fiery zeal of Peter and the restless en. 
ergy of Paul. Alexandria was one of the great patriarchates of 
the Eastern church. The city itself was worthy of its founder, 
of him who conquered the world. In all that goes to make the 
city was it great. The galleys that rounded the pharos, that 
wonder of the world, found this superb centre of civilization 
stretching before them its magnificent sea-front, gleaming with 
the snowy marble of the Serapeium, the Czsareum, and Mu- 
seum, whose majestic masses were sharply defined against the 
intense blue of the rainless Egyptian sky. It was a little world 
in itself. Greeks, Egyptians, Jews, each had their own quarter; 
and strangers from every land assembled there, for it was a prin- 
cipal port for commerce, a fountain-head of pleasure, and given 
to sounding the deepest wells of truth with the plummet of its 
intellect. But we shall consider it only as the episcopal seat of 
St. Cyril, as one of the great ecclesiastical centres. Many are 
the names of distinguished bishops and celebrated workers in the 
church of Alexandria prior to St. Cyril’s incumbency. Pante- 
nus, the glorious convert and head of ‘the schools of the cate- 
chism which St. Mark the Evangelist had founded ; his famous 
disciple and successor, Clement of Alexandria; the magnificent 
Origen, also an indefatigable worker in the schools; St. Alexan- 
der, who convened a council against Arius in A.D. 320; St. Atha- 
nasius, grand in his dignity of doctor, who called the Council of 
Alexandria, which determined the force of the word Aypostasis 
and condemned the notorious heresiarchs, Sabellius, Paul of 
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Samosata, Basilides, and Manes, who had assailed the Incarna- 

tion-——such are some of the names that shine out on Alexandria’s 

illuminated page of ecclesiastical history, brilliant with the blaze 

of genius, refulgent with the mellower glow of sanctity. St. 

Cyril, then, entered on an office which the talent and merit of his 

predecessors had made conspicuous ; and his life and toils in this 

vineyard of the Lord added another potent name to that distin- 

guished roll. He was consecrated on the 18th of October, A.p. 

412, three days after the death of the previous incumbent, his 

uncle Theophilus, and was then in his thirty-sixth year. It was 

seventeen years later when he wrote his Letter to the Solitaries, 

which must be considered as his first appearance in the lists as 

the opponent of Nestorius. His enemies would have it that St. 

Cyril was at best a violent, hot-tempered man, and many do not 

hesitate to dub him an arrogant, ambitious prelate, lusting for 

power, and not to be deterred even by an occasional wholesome 

effusion of blood. The Catholic need scarcely be informed that 

such a character is hardly one to have been raised by the church 

to her altars as an object of veneration for Christendom. But it 

is not our object to consider St. Cyril save as the opponent of 

Nestorius, and any analysis of his character except such as affects 

this view of him, or any reference to other works which occu- 

pied his vigorous mind, is beside our purpose. After Nestorius 
had spread his false doctrine among his own flock through the 

agency of two creatures of his, Dorotheus, a bishop, and Anasta- 
sius, a priest, he scattered his new views, as we have said, 

through the monasteries of Egypt by means of letters. The 

Nile region counted its monks by tens of thousands, most of” 
them men of simple manners and yet simpler faith, whose daily 

bread was prayer and the food which Christ breaks to the chil- 
dren of his spirit. To shatter the faith of such was like “ poison- 

ing the wells.” Falling as these monks did under the jurisdiction 

of Cyril, he would not have been the man he was had he failed 

to perceive the need of counter-action. He composed a doc- 
trinal letter in which he addressed them thus: 


“I know your life is a shining and admirable one, nor am I ignorant 
that your faith is in every wise whole and uncontaminated; but I am nota 
little troubled since I hear that certain deathly rumors are spread among 
you, and that there are those who would fain tear down your simple faith, 
since they dare to call into question whether it be lawful to call the Sacred 
Virgin the Mother of God. It were better, in sooth, to abstain entirely 
from questions of this kind, and not tc meddle with matters which are ab- 
struse and not clearly seen through even by those gifted with the most 
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solid judgment and strongest minds. For these more subtle points are be- 
yond the reach of the simpler.” 


He then goes on to state that it is his object, since the poison 
has been already introduced among them, to set forth a few 
points which may enable them to repel further attacks, and 
even lead back to the truth any that these errors might have 
seduced. He then proves, partly from the authority of St, 
Athanasius and partly from reason, that the Blessed Virgin 
truly merits the name of Mother of God. He next evinces from 
the Nicene Creed and the Holy Scriptures, by clear, terse argu- 
ments, that Christ is God, and, in conclusion, exhibits the manner 
of the union between human nature and the Word. He thus for- 
tified them fully against the evil teachings of Nestorius, but did 
not once mention his name. This letter was carried to Constan- 
. tinople and threw Nestorius into a rage. He prevailed on one 
Phofius to answer it. Cyril, on the receipt of this answer, wrote 
his first letter to Nestorius, in which he “handles him with 
gloves.” He says “he has learned from several worthy men that 
Nestorius is highly offended with him on account of his letter to 
the monks, and confesses to his surprise at Nestorius for not re- 
flecting that the trouble has been occasioned by his own words 
(or some person’s), not by the Letter to the Solitaries.” Then, al- 
luding to the errors that had been taught, he adds: “ It was my 
duty to ill-brook such things as your lordship said (or did not 
say, for I can scarcely believe that you uttered them).” He 
then says “he is obliged to request some explanation from Nes- 
torius, as the Bishop of Rome, Celestine—whom these doctrines 
had reached, he knew not how—had bade him seek from Nesto- 
rius if he were their author or no.” The whole tone of this 
letter is eminently conciliatory. There is no “ pushing Nesto- 
rius to the wall,” no “ hitting him when down.” But he signifi- 
cantly adds in conclusion, as if fearing that consideration and 
charity might be mistaken as concession or pusillanimity : “ But 
let your lordship hold this as sure: that we are prepared to en- 
dure chains and prisons, and anything of the kind, nay, even to 
imperil life itself, for the faith of Christ!’’ Nestorius met this 
almost gentle letter by a reply that considerably weakens our re- 
spect for him even as a belligerent. After taking pains to de- 
clare that he wrote chiefly to escape the importunities of a priest, 
Lampon, he adds: 


“Although not a few things have been pointed out by you that are 
hardly in keeping with fraternal charity (for we should speak with modera- 
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tion), yet we write with an unruffled mind and acquit ourselves of the task 
of answering your letter with charity. How much good it is going to do 
us to have complied with Lampon’s urgency experience will show.” 


This tone of injured innocence convinced the patriarch that 
it must be “war to the knife.” In his answer, therefore, the 
zealous prelate, without losing his temper, starts out with the 
avowal that ill-will accruing to one from the performance of a 
sacred duty is not worthy of consideration, and then begs Nesto- 
rius to avoid the scandal that comes from perverting the divine 
truth. Then, as if to show clearly the “causa teterrima belli,” 
he sets forth in a few pages of forcible Greek a masterly exposi- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation, basing his proofs 
on the decrees and teaching of the Council of Nice. All of Nes- 
torius’ casuistry is thoroughly shown up by his keen insight, and 
he concludes by beseeching him as a brother, in the presence of 
Christ and the holy angels, to abjure his errors. As to the reply 
of Nestorius, it smacks of the most intolerable complacency. 
He quotes Scripture and the Fathers to show that he is quite 
right and that Cyril is quite wrong; and he has the effrontery to 
blandly add that he, “‘asa brother, gives him this advice: to study 
the Fathers more deeply, and he will then see that they have 
never said what he imputes to them.” Cyril, in the meantime, 
had written a treatise on the disputed points in the form of a 
letter to the Emperor Theodosius, and two others, of which the 
first is very lengthy, to Eudoxia and the saintly Pulcheria, all 
three letters bearing the title, De Recta Fide. For, unfortunately, 
Nestorius was supported by the court and several ecclesiastics. 
The patience of the Alexandrian patriarch seems to be on the 
wane in his next communication to his erring colleague, as he is 
decidedly brief and decidedly strong. Here it is: 


“I could not believe that you would so blaspheme. I warn you to give 
over such strife, for you are not strong enough to fight the God who was 
crucified for you. I need not tell you what befell the Jews, his enemies; 
nor the heretics Simon Magus, the Emperor Julian, and Arius. But I 
warn you the church will not tolerate your insolence against God. You 
know that this church is that against which the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail, and that no one ever braved her with success. Look out, then!” 


In this letter Cyril drops the title of dignity which he had 
punctiliously employed at least a dozen times in his first letter, 
the “ Pietas Tua,” as if the words carried a lie with them. Nes- 
torius retorted not a whit abashed, and in his reply to him Cyril 
again shows something of the man that lay beneath his episco- 
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pal purple, beginning in this wise: “ Were you not a bishop 
none but your relatives and friends would ever have known 
you,” and then goes on to state that he deals with him only as 
a prelate wofully derelict in his most sacred duties. Nestoriys 
was pricked to the quick and disdained any response; nor would 
he receive the messengers of Cyril, who, by his command, lin. 
gered a month in the hope of obtaining an audience of him, 
Seeing, however, that he was in the hands of a man of dogged 
purpose and untiring zeal, Nestorius sent a letter to the pope, 
declaring his opinions. Hearing of this, Cyril also addressed a 
letter to the Bishop of Rome, in which he described the state of 
the whole question, adverting to the anxious feeling which these 
new doctrines occasioned to the Western, and especially the 
Macedonian, bishops. From this letter we quote the following 
remarks about Nestorius: 


“He thinks himself wiser than us all, instead of concluding that, since 
the orthodox bishops of the whole world and the laity believe Christ to be 
God and confess that the Virgin who begot him is the Mother of God, he 
who alone questions this must be wrong. But puffed up with pride and 
abusing the power of his see to lay snares for all men, he thinks he can 
make us and everybody else fall in with his views.” 


Cyril speaks here with as much plainness as he can, and we 
see at once that his tempered expostulations with Nestorius were 
the result of a divine charity. But now he is dealing with the 
guardian of the whole fold, and he paints the false bishop in his 
true colors. This judgment of Nestorius has an added force if 
we read the estimate of him made by Socrates, the Alexandrian 
lawyer, who wrote on ecclesiastical history. His testimony may 
be accepted the more readily as he was rather severe on St. 
Cyril himself, and consequently not likely to be influenced 
by his opinion: 


“From a perusal of the works of Nestorius,” he says, “I find him an 
ignorant man of but little ability. The expression Qeoroxos is a perfect 
bugbear to him on account of this ignorance. For although he has a 
naturally eloquent tongue and is hence thought learned, he is not so in 
point of fact, and he has not deigned to learn the writings of the old in- 
terpreters. Through his. insolent conceit in his volubility and elegance 
of language he has both entirely neglected the old writers and has come to 
regard himself as superior to them all ” (book vii. c. 32). 


Cyril entrusted this letter to Posidonius, as well as a succinct ac- 
count of the teachings of Nestorius. The pope, on the receipt of 
this letter, and having learned the correctness of Cyril's report 
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from Nestorius’ own statement of his views, convoked a synod, 
and the bishops indignantly called for the condemnation of Nes- 
torius as the author of a new heresy more blasphemous than 
any of its predecessors. Celestine accordingly wrote to Cyril, 
reprobating Nestorius as worse than a hireling, inasmuch as he 
did not abandon his sheep but rended them himself; and he 
commends the laudable fidelity and zeal of the Bishop of Alexan- 
dria, approving of all he had written or done with regard to 
Nestorius. 


“Let him be forgiven if he amends,” he says, “ for we would rather he 
should return and live, provided he destroy not the lives committed to 
his charge. But if he is obdurate let him be openly condemned. ‘Sit 
aperta sententia perduranti!’ You will, then,” he concludes, “carry out this 
sentence with rigorous vigor (rigoroso vigore), the authority of our see be- 
ing joined to your own and you acting in our stead; so that within ten 
days from your monition he either condemn the evil teaching of his 
written profession, and hold, with our Roman Church and yours, and uni- 
versal devotion, the faith in Christ’s nativity, or else understand that he is 
in every way cut off from our body.” 


The pope adds at the end of his letter that he has communicated 
his sentiments on this point to the bishops of Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Macedonia. Cyril, thus armed with the highest power a 
mortal could wield—that entrusted by Jesus Christ to his church 
and its supreme pastor—wrote anew to the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople. The tone of his letter shows he is mindful of the “ rigor- 
ous vigor” enjoined on him by the Bishop of Rome. He had 
convoked a diocesan synod, and writes in his own name and that 
of the synod. He tells Nestorius that his teaching is doing 
harm everywhere, and bids him abjure his new beliefs within the 
ten days prescribed by Rome, or else that he and his opinions will 
cease to have any place among the bishops and priests of the 
church. After an exhaustive dissertation upon the points at- 
tacked by Nestorius he adds: “You must accept these things, 
and, without craft or subterfuge, be one with us in our belief.” 
He had expressly declared in a previous part of the letter that 
it was not enough for Nestorius to avow his adhesion to the 
Nicene Creed, as he failed in a right understanding of it, and such 
an act of faith would be merely nominal, since his interpretation 
of the Creed was “insincere, perverse, and preposterous.” He 
indicates what he is to do very clearly, for he says: “ What you 
must condemn and execrate with anathema are the points sub- 
joined.” St. Cyril then gives a summary of the errors of Nes- 
torius under twelve heads, and as each concludes with an an- 
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athema they are known as the Twelve Anathematisms. We will 
quote the first two. The first runs thus: “If any one does not 
confess that Emmanuel is true God, and that hence the Blessed 
Virgin isthe Mother of God (for she begot the Incarnate Word ot 
God according to the flesh), let him be anathema!” The second 
is: “ If any one does not cenfess that the Word of God the Father 
is united to the flesh in his personality (xa3’ Uxd0Taotv), and to- 
gether with his flesh is one Christ, the same, namely, at once God 
and man, let him be anathema!” Even if it were possible (which 
it is not) to suppose that Nestorius had acted in good faith up to 
this time, after this official condemnation truth and justice held 
out but one course to him—that of at once subscribing to the 
anathematisms, humiliating as the measure was. The other 
alternative was that of presenting a brazen front to the anathe- 
_ mas of Christ’s vicar and rallying his party beneath the banner 
of plain, unvarnished heresy. The unhappy bishop followed the 
voice of his pride and refused to submit. The emperor, Count 
Candidian, the commander of the imperial forces, Count Ire- 
nzeus, and one of those blighted beings who are so invariably a 
part of Oriental intrigue, the eunuch Chrysaphius, prime minister 
to the emperor, whom Pulcheria on her accession to the throne 
was obliged to execute for his misdeeds, were all partisans of 
the recusant bishop. John, too, who ruled the patriarchate of 
Antioch, still clung to him with the feelings of regard they had 
shared of yore when both were simple monks in the laura of St. 
Euprepius, and by his influence secured as an ally of Nestorius 
the erudite Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrus. The warning which 
St. Cyril had sounded in the ear of Nestorius about the fate of 
enemies of Christ and heretics had failed to stir his soul, and now, 
with insensate hardihood, he met the’ solemn anathemas of the 
church as formulated by Cyril with twelve anathemas in rebuttal 
of them, and then threw himself at once into an active policy of 
aggression. The Constantinopolitans who had withdrawn from 
him were made to feel the utmost exercise of his vindictive 
power. He also attacked the monks whom he had failed to 
seduce, and poured into the ear of the weak Theodosius a 
steady stream of calumny against the Bishop of Alexandria. By 
this stubborn resistance Nestorius gave full force to the papal 
excommunication, and from that hour was ecclesiastically dead. 
But a corpse, though hardly an active agent, may be a potent 
source of offence, as Nestorius proved. He sent Cyril’s anathe- 
matisms to John of Antioch, and entreated him to induce Theo- 
doret and Andrew of Samosata to brand this Alexandrian op- 
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ponent with the errors of Apollinaris and Arius. Strange to 
say, these prelates lent themselves to this iniquity and wrote to 
Cyril as desired. Their letters met with a prompt reply. In- 
deed, besides the doctrinal works ex professo which the heresy 
of Nestorius elicited from Cyril—to wit, a long treatise in five 
books on the points impugned ; a dialogue between himself and 
Nestorius on the right of the Holy Mother to the title of 
@eoroxos ; a separate treatise against such as denied it to her; 
and an elaborate evolution of his Twelve Anathematisms which 
he delivered before the Council of Ephesus—besides all these 
labors the amount of correspondence entailed on Cyril by reason 
of this defection of the Byzantine prelate was simply enormous. 
Scarcely any one who was sufficiently prominent to make his 
espousal of Nestorian error a scandal to those about him failed 
to receive a vigorous letter; while corporations and communi- 
ties who were exposed to danger from such teachings were also 
the recipients of an earnest doctrinal missive. There is some- 
thing touching in this eminent churchman’s prodigious energy 
and zeal in behalf of the injured Mother of God. But he was 
now to wage a warfare that would throw yet greater splendor 
round his name. Nestorius clamored for an cecumenical coun- 
cil, and Theodosius favored his demands. The blinded bishop 
thus directed against his accursed head the most powerful wea- 
pon the church can wield against her foes. It was determined 
that a council should be held. Through the condescension of 
Celestine, Nestorius was allowed to retain possession of his see 
till the council should have closed—nay, more, if he were to 
retract, was to be allowed a seat in the synod with the assem- 
bled bishops. By one of those coincidences not unworthy of the 
historian’s notice this Third General Council of the church was 
to be held in that city of Ephesus to which the Evangelist St. 
John had repaired three hundred and twenty-two years before, 
when, on Nerva’s accession to power, he had been allowed to 
leave his rocky place of exile among the Sporades. Tradition 
declares, too, and the Ephesine fathers alluded to this fact, that 
she who beneath the shadow of the cross was bequeathed to us 
as a mother through the person of the Beloved Disciple passed 
the last years of her life with him at Ephesus. In that city, 
then, where the stiffening fingers of the Apostle of Love had 
traced the proofs of his Lord’s divinity against Ebion and Cerin- 
thus, the same truth was destined to be asserted by the church 
of God against the wretched Nestorius. 

St. Cyril was appointed by Pope Celestine his chief legate. 
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Although three other legates were sent by the Supreme Pontiff 
it was rather to bear special instructions to the council than to 
control its sessions, for a formal injunction was laid on St. Cyril 
to act as the president of the entire conclave. The legates were 
two bishops, Arcadius and Projectus, and a priest, Philip, who 
had precedence of all the prelates save Cyril. After the celebra. 
tion of Easter the bishops began to gather at Ephesus. Nearly all 
were men of learning, and many metropolitans. Cyril brought 
about fifty Egyptian bishops—not too large a proportion, if 
the importance of his patriarchate be considered. Nestorius 
with an immense suite, including Count Candidian, was already 
there, this haste on his part being due to a desire of winning to 
his side some of the fathers before the council began. The num. 
ber of prelates soon amounted to two hundred, drawn from every 
side, as may be inferred from this remark of Cyril's in his Apolo- 
getic: “ The Roman Church has borne witness to the upright- 
ness of my faith, as well as this holy synod, gathered, if I may so 
speak, from every land under the sun’—* ex universo, ut ita 
dicam, orbe qui sub ccelo est.’” John of Antioch and his clique 
dallied on the way and were not on hand for the first sessions 
of the council. Ina letter he wrote to Cyril apologizing for this 
delay he says that during their journey of thirty days himself 
and his brother bishops had allowed themselves so little repose 
that several of the bishops were seriously prostrated by fatigue 
and some of their animals had actually died. Judging from 
what Cyril said to the clergy of Constantinople in a letter subse- 
quent to the council, the veracity of this statement is very ques- 
tionable. After mentioning his own haste to be present in due 
time he says he waited for John sixteen days, despite the protest 
of the synod, the fathers declaring that the Bishop of Antioch 
had no wish to be present, as he feared Nestorius would be de- 
posed and discredit fall on his church of Antioch, from which he 
had been drawn. To continue in his own words: “ That this 
suspicion was well founded the issue clearly showed ; for he put 
off his arrival, sending forward some of his Eastern bishops with 
the message, ‘If I am late proceed with what you have to do.’” 
Cyril appointed the 22d day of June as that on which the coun- 
cil should be formally opened. He deputed four bishops to wait 
on Nestorius and cite him to appear. He at first signified his 
willingness to do so, but the next day sent in a protest against 
the opening of the council before the arrival of several bishops 
who were still expected. Though this protest bore the signa- 
ture of sixty-eight bishops, they were doubtless of damaged re- 
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pute, as Cyril paid no attention to the remonstrance, but opened 
the council at the time appointed. Count Candidian exerted 
himself in vain to prevent this. The fathers were too well aware 
that his authority only extended to the maintenance of order in 
the synod. Before beginning it was thought advisable, in ac- 
cordance with the canons, to cite Nestorius a second and a third 
time; but the bishops waited on him with no better result than 
being roundly abused by the guards who surrounded the here- 
siarch’s lodging. They accordingly at once entered on their 
labors. The special instructions of the papal legates were that 
no debate on Celestine’s condemnation of Nestorius would be 
permitted. We may now again quote from Cyril’s Apologetic : 


“The sacred synod having assembled, it established Christ, as it were, 
its Confessor and Head; for the venerated Evangel having been placed on 
a throne, sounding this only in the ears of any unworthy priest, ‘Judge 
with just judgment’ (Zach. vii. 9)—settle this contest between the holy 
evangelists and the opinions of Nestorius—with the common assent of all, 
condemned his teachings and showed forth the purity and beauty of evan- 
gelical and apostolical tradition ; and thus the might of truth prevailed.” 


The first thing done was to read St. Cyril's second letter to. 
Nestorius and the heresiarch’s reply. It will be remembered 
that in this Cyril had exposed clearly and fully refuted the erro- 
neous doctrine of Nestorius, and that the answer had been a stub- 
born maintenance of his views, coupled with the impudent advice 
to Cyril to “study the Kathers more deeply.” Upon hearing 
these letters read the fathers of the council voted by acclamation 
for the condemnation of Nestorius, uttering anathemas against 
himself, his works, and all who communicated with him or failed 
to anathematize him. Sentence was formally pronounced upon 
him thus: 


“Obliged by the sacred canons and the epistle of our Holy Father 
and colleague, Celestine, Bishop of the Roman Church, we have been nec- 
essarily driven, not without tears, to pronounce this melancholy sentence 
against him. Therefore our Lord Jesus Christ, whom he has insulted by 
his blasphemies, deprives him through this holy council of the episcopal 
dignity, and declares him excluded ,from every assembly and college 
of priests.” 


One hundred and eighty-eight bishops, and later several 
more, signed this solemn condemnation and deposition of the 
Bishop of Constantinople. The work of this first session kept 
the council occupied the entire day. The townspeople, in the 
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meantime, had been anxiously awaiting its decision. When the 
session was concluded, which was not till nightfall, and it be- 
came known that the Blessed Mother of God was vindicated, the 
populace abandoned itself to the utmost joy. The bishops were 
borne triumphantly to their abodes on the shoulders of the men; 
the women scattered flowers upon their heads and strewed them 
before their feet; while the evening air grew heavy with fra. 
grant perfumes and burnt incense. The city itself was brilliant. 
ly illuminated and the shrines of the Ozordxos blazed with my- 
riad tapers. It was a carnival of holy joy. But Satan was not 
disheartened nor was Nestorius crushed. The following day 
the sentence of the council was made known to him by a letter 
in which he was addressed by the title of the “ New Judas.” It 
was heralded through the town and placarded on the walls. 
Candidian tore the placards down and the letters from the synod 
to Theodosius were intercepted by him. Nestorius wrote a 
fiery letter to the emperor, full of calumny, declaring that the 
decision was attained by violence and sedition, and demanding 
another council, from which the bishops hostile to him should 
be excluded. Count Candidian confirmed these reports. At 
this time John of Antioch and his attendant bishops arrived. In 
a letter which this prelate had sent to Nestorius when his here- 
tical teachings had excited the attention of his ecclesiastical su- 
periors, he clearly showed that his sympathy was for the man, 
Nestorius, not for his doctrine. He virtually told him “not to 
run his head against a wall.” He asstmed it as clear that Nes- 
torius believed all that the Catholic invocation of Mary as the 
Mother of God implied, and that it was merely the name which 
offended him ; whereas we have seen that the heresiarch was will- 
ing to tolerate the name, if the belief it supposed was denied. 
‘Consequently John of Antioch cannot but be deeply blamed by 
posterity for the course he now adopted. Cyril, in his Apolo- 
getic (we have always quoted from the Apologetic to Theo- 
dosius), says: “ He arrived, hastily left his travelling-carriage, 
and, still covered with the dust of the road, held a synod with 
his companion bishops and condemned all the bishops of the 
council as worthy of excommunication, and offered a worse 
affront to Memnon, Bishop of Ephesus, and myself, calling 
us Arians and Apollinarists, and declared the decrees of the 
general council void.” Theodosius, in the meantime, hear- 
ing absolutely nothing from the fathers of the council, whose 
letters had been intercepted, and receiving from so many 
sources reports of sedition and violence, sent an order for the 
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imprisonment of Cyril and Memnon. The synod of Ephesus, 
however, went on. John of Antioch, thrice cited and thrice 
a recusant, was excommunicated ix contumaciam. The Holy 
Ghost had cast down Nestorius and his ecclesiastical support- 
ers. Mother-wit enabled the venerable prelates to trick the 
wily Count Candidian and the vile Chrysaphius. A faithful 
messenger, disguised as a mendicant, succeeded in getting to the 
emperor, bearing the true reports of the council concealed in a 
hollow staff. Letters were also sent in this way to the clergy 
and faithful of Constantinople. The citizens, on receiving these 
letters, waited in a body on the emperor, headed by the monk 
Dalmatius, who for half a century before had never left the 
walls of his monastery. Theodosius received them in the church 
of St. Mocius, and, doubtless already influenced by his holy sis- 
ter, Pulcheria, was moved to assent to their righteous demands, 
awakening at length to a sense of his duties as a Catholic prince. 
Cyril and Memnon were at once released, the decrees of the 
council ratified, and Nestorius was ignominiously returned to 
St. Euprepius and his monk’s frock. But the wretched man 
died hard. He profaned the holy cloisters by his impious here- 
sies, so that he had to be relegated to an obscurity yet more 
profound, and was banished to a dismal quarter of Upper Egypt 
and afterward again to Elephantina. From this forsaken spot, 
two years only after his condemnation, he passed to his judg- 
ment by a miserable death. Cast down from his lofty position 
as a conspicuous bishop of the church, he who had been the 
friend of an emperor and his court, who had numbered distin- 
guished prelates as his allies, who had stood before the universe 
a Lucifer in combat with God’s church, passed into obscurity, 
execrated by the flock he had tried to seduce and overwhelmed 
by the curse of his outraged Redeemer. But “the evil that men 
do lives after them.” A dozen centuries have rolled away, and 
yet the Orient counts thousands of unhappy souls in bondage to 
the errors of Nestorius. Within the past few months, in the New 


York Sux, sandwiched between an item proudly enumerating the 


thousands of boots and shoes made at the military prison at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and one in which there was the ever-ac- 
ceptable skit at New England “ culture,” was the following para- 
graph: “Ten thousand Nestorian Christians residing in the Per- 
sian provinces devastated by the Kurds have sent a petition 
to the Grand Duke Michael asking permission to emigrate to 
the Caucasus.” Ages ago worms battened on the heresiarch’s 
corpse, and yet his errors prey upon souls to their perdition even 
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to this hour. What wonder that the church of God grapples . 
with heresy as she does—the tender mother battling for the chil. 
dren of her heart! 

Time does not permit of our following out the course of 
events in regard to John of Antioch. Suffice it to say in brief 
that a year later he submitted to the conditions requisite for his 
reinstatement—viz., anathematized Nestorius; subscribed to his 
deposition; recognized his successor in the see of Constanti- 
nople, Maximian; and finally, bitterest blow of all, signed a con- 
fession of faith drawn up by the noble soul who had pursued 
the errors of Nestorius to the topmost of his bent—St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. This battle for the truth of Christ was the great 
glory of Cyril’s life. Thirteen years passed before the Master, 
of whom he wrote so well, called him to gaze upon the ineffable 
beauty of Eternal Truth in the celestial courts, but they were 
not filled with the rapid action of the years of his prime. He 
stands grandly outlined against the intellectual splendor of Alex- 
andrian thought, a Christian warrior. All about him breathes 
the man; all was virile, strong, unyielding. The gentler virtues 
which cling as inseparably to the memory of his glorious con- 
temporary, the Bishop of Hippo, as the perfume to the flower, 
do not seem to have entered largely into his adamantine soul, nor 
were they wanted for his work. The wavering policy of the By- 
zantine court, the treacherous diplomacy of the Alexandrian pre- 
fects, the wrangling hordes of Jews, the hypocritical subtlety of 
Neo-Platonism, the fervid contention which seemed to seethe in 
the city of Alexander—all these were not to be opposed by melt- 
ing mildness or yielding humility. Boldness of action, keenness 
of foresight, unhesitating resolution, and a grip that nothing save 
victory or death could relax—these were traits that could alone 
act like oil upon the troubled waters of the patriarchate of Alex- 
andria in the fifth century, and all these Cyril had. Even his 
writings breathe the same qualities, though tempered by a reve- 
rence for Christ that knew no bounds, and a sense of duty that his 
soul could no more have shaken off than his corporal life could 
have been maintained without respiration. He was a man of 
God, a teacher of his fellow-men, a leader in the camp of his 
divine King, and his glory shall never fade. “ Quicumque glo- 
rificaverit me, glorificabo eum: qui contemnunt me ignobiles 
erunt,” said the Lord to the high-priest Heli; and these words 
have seldom been more amply verified than in Nestorius of Con- 
stantinople and Cyril of Alexandria. 
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THE FORAY OF QUEEN MEAVE. 
FRAGMENTS FROM AN ANCIENT IRISH EPIC. 


BY AUBREY DE VERE. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


Not a little of the earlier and nobler Irish literature is essentially epic in character, and viv- 
idly illustrates Ireland's ‘* Hervic Age” as it existed just before theChristian era. The most re- 
markable of its remains is the 7din Bé Cuailgné. According to an ancient tradition, we owe the 
preservation of this great pagan monument to the generous sympathy of a Christian Saint. 
Professor O’Curry thus records it : ‘‘ Saint Kiaran, the founder of the church of Clonmacnoise, 
who died in the year 548, wrote this story with his own hand into a book which was called the 
Leabhar na h-Uidré,” and adds that a large portion of his work is preserved in a copy ‘‘ written at 
the same Clonmacnoise by a famous scribe named Maelmuire, who was killed there in 1106.” # 
That copy of St. Kiaran’s version is still extant in the Royal Irish Academy, as well as a copy of 
a later version included in 7he Book of Leinster—a book written about A.D, 1150 ; but no transla- 
tion of either has yet been published, though several exist in MS. Both those early versions are 
chiefly in prose ; but they were evidently compiled out of some yet earlier and poetic version, and 
their most important parts retain the metrical form. 

On the preliminary part of this famous prose-poem the following ‘‘ Fragment” is founded. 
It is not a translation ; but its incidents are substantially authentic, and I trust I have every- 
where kept close to the sfzrzt of the original. That original possesses characteristics, especially 
the combination of the quaint and the humorous with the impassioned, which strikingly contra- 
distinguish it from the earliest literary remains of other nations, Compared with these heroic 
Irish legends the Scandinavian Eddas are modern, at least in their present form; while in their 
best passages the Irish possess a grace and strength that remind us of the earliest Greek legends. 
Prof, O’Curry well remarks : ‘‘ The 7din Bé Cuailgné isto Irish what the Argonautic Expedi- 
tion or the Seven against Thebes is to Greek history.” 


FRAGMENT I. 
THE CAUSE OF THE WAR, 


ARGUMENT, 


Meave, Queen of Connacht,t and Ailill her husband, waking one morning, fell into a dis- 
putation, each claiming to be the worthier of the two and the wealthier, Their Lords decide 
that King and Queen are happy alike in all things, save one only—namely, that Ailill possesses 
the far-famed white Bull, Fionbannah. Meave, hearing that Conor Conchobar, King of Uladh,} 
boasts a black Bull mightier yet, is fain to purchase it, but cannot prevail so far. She therefore 
declares war against Uladh, There meets her Faythleen the Witch, who prophesies calamity, 
yet promises that, in aid of Meave, she will breathe over the realm of Uladh a spirit of Imbe- 
cility. This she does ; yet Cuchullain, unaided, afflicts the whole army of Meave by exploits 
which to him are but sports. Fergus, the exiled King of Uladh, narrates the high deeds of 
Cuchullain wrought in his childhood, 


* The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, vol. iii, p. 403. 
t Now Connaught. t Now Ulster, 
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In Cruachan, old Connacht’s Palace pile, 
Dwelt Meave, the Queen, haughtiest of woman’s kind, 
A warrioress untamed that made her will 
The measure of the world. The all-conquering years 
Conquered not her: the strength of endless prime 
Lived in her royal tread, and breast, and eye, 
A life immortal. Queenly was her brow ; 
Fulgent her eye ; her countenance beauteous, save 
When wrath o’er-flamed its beauty. With her dwelt 
Ailill, her husband, trivial man and quaint, 
And early old. He had not chosen her: 
She chose a consort who should rule her not, 
And tossed him to her thrane. In youth her Lord 
Was Conor Conchobar, great Uladh’s King: 
She had not found him docile to her will, 
And to her sire returned. The August morn 
Had trailed already on the stony floor 
Its fiery beam when, laughing, woke the King: 
He woke, awakened by a roar that shook 
The forest dews to earth, Fionbannah’s roar, 
That snow-white Bull, the wonder of the age, 
Who, born amid the lowlands of the Queen, 


Yet, grown to strength, o’er-leaped her bound, and roamed 


Thenceforth the leaner pastures of the King, 
For this cause—that his spirit scorned to live 
In female vassalage. 


That tale recalling 
King Ailill laughed: his laughter roused the Queen: 
She woke in wrath: to assuage her Ailill spake : 

“ Happy and blest that dame whose lord is sage! 
Thy fortunes, wife of mine, began that day 

I called thee spouse!” To him the Queen: “ My sire 
Was Erin’s Ard-Righ.* Daughters six had he: 
I, Meave, of these was fairest and most famed ! 
This Cruachan was mine ere yet I saw thee; 
And all the Island princes sued my hand: 

I spurned their offers: three things I required— 
A warrior proved, since great at arms am I; 

A liberal hand, since lavish I of gifts ; 

A man not jealous, since, in love, as war, 

There where I willed I ever cast mine eyes. 


* Chief-King. 
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These merits three were yours: I beckoned to you: 
- Dowered you with ingots thicker than your wrist ; 
Made you a king, or kingling. What of that ? 
I might have chosen a better! Yea, I count 
My greatness more than yours!” 


With treble shrill 
Ailill replied: “‘ What words are these, my Queen? 
My father was a king: my brothers kings: 
My hoards are higher heaped than yours ; my meads 
More deep, more rich.” 


In anger stormed the Queen ;— 
In rushed her lords, and stood, a senate grave, 
Circling the couch: and while, each answering each, 
Ailill and Meave set forth in order due 
The treasures either boasted, kine or sheep, 
Rich cornfield, jewell’d robe, or gem-wrought car, 
Impartial weighed the lists in equal scale, 
And ’twixt them found in value difference none. 
Doubtful they stood. Anon rolled forth once more 
Fionbannah’s roar; and, leaping from his bed, 
King Ailill shouted: “ Mine, not thine, that Bull! 
Through him my treasure house out-vaunts thy house ; 
My worth exceeds thy worth!” Then forward stepped 
Mac Roth, the Connacht herald, with this word : 
“ Great Queen, the King of Uladh boasts a Bull 
Lordlier than ours, a broader bulk, and black, 
Black as the raven’s wing. In Daré’s charge 
That marvel bidés, the ‘Donn Cuailgné’ named 
Because his lowings shake Cuailgné’s shore, 
The southern bound of Uladh. Privilege 
He hath that neither witch nor demon tempt 
That precinct where he feeds.” Loud cried the Queen, 
“Fly hence, Mac Roth! Take with thee golden store, 
But bring me back that Bull!” 


Next day at eve 
Before the tower of Daré stood Mac Roth 
And blew his horn; and Daré’s sons with haste 
Flung the gate wide. The herald entered in 
And spake his message. Proudly Daré mused, 
“ Great Meave my friendship sues’; and made a feast, 
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And, when the wine had warmed him, spake: “ Mac Roth! 
Cuailgné’s Donn is Conor’s Bull, not mine ; 

Yet, though the king should hurl me outcast forth, 

To Meave that Bull shall go, and bide a year. 

Tell her the Donn is manlike in his mind, 

And not like Bulls. Long summer eves he stands, 

Or paces stately up the mead and down, 

Eyeing the sports, or listening, glad at heart, 

The martial music.”” Thus he pledged his faith: 

But Daré’s sons at midnight, each to each, 

Whispered: “ The king will chase us from the realm, 

For Meave he hates, and well he loves the Donn”; 
And stood next morn beside their sire, and spake: 
“Mac Roth is gone a-hunting : ere he went 

He sware that you had yielded him the Donn, 

Fearing his sword.” Then Daré’s heart was changed ; 
And loud by all his swearing gods he sware, 

“ Cuailgné’s Donn shall ne’er consort with Meave, 

Nor with her kine:”’ and on the gate he set 

His Frolic-Fool, waiting Mac Roth’s return ; 

And charged him with this greeting: “ Back to Meave! 
Thy Queen she is, not Uladh’s! Bid her know 

Our Donn and we revere Fionbannah’s choice, 

Her Bull, that leaped her fence and swam her flood, 
Spurning the female rule!” 


Then turned Mac Roth 
His car; and sideway shook one hand irate, 
And homeward lashed the steeds. He reached the gates: 
And instant upon all who heard his tale 
Descended battle-rage: and Meave, the Queen, 
Sent forth her heralds, east, and west, and south, 
Summoning her great allies. Erin, that day, 
Save Uladh only, stood conjoined with Meave, 
Great kings, and warriors named from chiefs of old, 
Sons of Milesius; for King Conor’s craft, 
And that proud onset of the Red Branch Knights, 
Year after year had galled their hearts. ’Twas come, 
The day of vengeance! In their might they rose 
From Eyrus’ vales to utmost Cahirnane, 
From Ojileen Arda on to Borda Lu, 
And where the blue wave breaks on Beara’s isle, 
And by the hallowed banks of Darvra’s lake 
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Where, sad yet solaced by one conquering hope, 
In swan-like shape the Children Four of Lir 

Had conquered pain by song. Embattled came 
The sons of Magach, and the Manés Seven, 

With countless more. From Olnemacia’s wastes 
Came Tuachall and Adarc. Eiderkool 

Marched, ever shrilling songs and shaking spears; 
And, mightier far, with never-slumbering hearts, 
And eyes that stared through long desire of home, 
Uladh’s three thousand Exiles, driven far forth 
When Conor Conchobar, despite his pledge, 
Slaughtered the Sons of Usnach. At their head 
Rode Fergus, Uladh’s King, ere Conor yet 

Had filched his crown; and Cormac Conlinglas, 
King Conor's bravest son. That host the Queen 
To Ai led, where Ai’s four great plains 

Shine in the rising and the setting sun, 
Gold-green, with ali their flag-flowers, meres, and streams: 
There planted she her camp; thence ever rang 
Neighing of horse, and tempest song of Bard, 
And graver voice of Prophet and of Seer 

Who ceased not, day or night, for fifteen days 
From warnings to the people, “ Be ye one’”’— 
Yet one the people were not. 


Meave, the while, 
Resting upon those great and growing hosts 
Her widening eyes, rejoiced within, and clutched 
The sceptre-staff with closer grasp, and heaved 
Higher her solid, broad, imperial breast, 
Amorous of battle nigh at hand. Yet oft, 
Listening those bickerings in her camp, she frowned : 
For still the chieftains strove ; and one, a king, 
Briarind, had tongue so sharp, where’er he moved 
A guard there girt him round, lest spleen of his 
Should set the monarchs ravening each on each. 
“ The hand of Fergus,” mused she, ‘‘ that alone 
Might solder yonder mass! Men note in him, 
His front, his eye, his stature, and his step, 
The one time King of Uladh. Held he rule— 
He shall not ; for my will endures it not! 
He props my war because, long years our guest, 
His honor needs not less; with us he marches 
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Athirst for vengeance and his native land, 
Yet scoffs our cause, and sent, spurning surprise, 

To Uladh challenge loud.”” As thus she mused 

Sudden eclipse there fell on Ai’s plains, 

And onward-creeping shade: and Meave revolved 
That dread Red Branch in act and counsel one; 

And, brooding thus, with inner eye she saw 

No longer men, but skeletons of men 

Innumerable in intertangled mass 

Burdening the fields far spread. Awe-struck, she cried, 
“On to Moytura where the Prophet dwells ” ; 
And at her word the charioteer with scourge 

Smote the broad-breasted steeds: and lo! what time 
Keenliest the noontide splendor blazed, behold, 
Right opposite upon the chariot’s beam 

There sat a wondrous woman, phantom-faced, 
Singing and weaving. Shapely was that head 

Bent o’er her web, while back the sun-like hair 
Streamed on the wind. One hand upreared a sword ; 
Seven chains fell from it. Sea-blue were her eyes ; 
And berry-red her scornful lip; her cheek 

White as the snow-drift of a single night ; 

Her voice like harp-strings when the harper’s hand 
Half drowns their pathos. Close as bark to tree 
The azure robe clung to that virgin form 
Sinewy and long, and reached the shining feet. 


Then spake the Queen: “ What see’st thou in that web?” 
And she, “ I see a Kingdom’s destinies ; 

And they are like a countenance dashed with blood. 
Faythleen am I, the Witch.” To her the Queen: 

‘“‘T bid thee say what see’st thou in my host, 

Faythleen, the Witch!’’ And Faythleen answered slow: 
“ The hue of blood ; sunset on sunset charged.” 

Then fixed that Wild One on the North her eyes, 

And Meave made answer: “ In those eyes I see 

The fates they see ; great Uladh’s realm full-armed, 

And all that Red Branch Order as one man.” 

Faythleen replied: “ One man alone I see ; 

One man, yet mightier than a realm in arms. 

That Watch-Hound watching still by Uladh’s gate 

Is mightier thrice than Uladh: on his brow 
Spring-tide sits throned ; yet ruin loads his hand. 
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Ife’er Cuchullain rides in Uladh’s van, 

Flee to thy hills and isles!"" Meave bit her lip: 
But wildly sang the Witch: “ Faythleen am I, 

Thy People’s Patron ’mid the Powers Unseen: 
Beware that Youth, invisible for speed, 

Who hears that whisper none beside can hear, 

Sees what none other sees: before whose eye 

The wild beast cowers, subdued. Beware that Youth, 
Slender as maid, whose stature in the fight 

Rises gigantic. Gamesome he and mild; 

To woman reverent, and the hoary hair; 

Nor alms he stints, nor incense to the Gods; 

Yet, when the storm of anger on him falls, 

Pity he knows for none. No pact with him! 

Back to thy tents, and march to-morrow morn. 
The clan of Cailitin shall aid thee well: 

It hates that Youth, and fights with poisoned darts. 
To Uladh I, above that realm to spread 

Mantle of darkness, and a mind that errs, 

And powerlessness, and shame.” 


Due north she sped, 
Far fleeting, wind-upborne, ’twixt hill and cloud, 
To Uladh’s cliffs; and thence with prone descent 
Sank to the myriad-murmuring sea, wine-dark, 
And whispered to the Genii of the deep, 
Her sisters: then from ocean's breast there rose 
A mist, no larger than a dead man’s shroud, 
That, slowly widening, spread o'er Uladh’s realm 
Mantle of darkness, and an erring mind, 
And powerlessness, and shame. 


The Queen returned: 
She reached her host what time the sunset glare 
With omnipresent splendor clasped it round, 
Concourse immortalized. Thereon she gazed, 
High standing in her chariot, spear in hand : 
Her, too, that army saw, and raised the shout : 
But Fergus, as she passed him, spake: “ Not yet 


Know’st thou my Uladh, nor the Red Branch Knights— 
And one man is there mightier thrice than they.” 





Meantime within Murthemney’s land its Lord | 
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Cuchullain, musing like a listening hound, 

For many a rumor filled that time the air, 

Sat in remote Din Dalgan* all alone, 

Chief city of his realm. On Uladh’s bound 
Southward that lesser realm dependent lay 

Girt by a racing river. Silent long 

He watched: at last he heard a sound like seas 
Murmuring remote, and earthward bowed his head, 
And said, “ That sound is distant thirty leagues, 
And huge that host”’; then bade prepare his car, 
And southward sped, counsel to hold as wont 
With Faythleen nigh to Tara. 


Eve grew dim 
When lo! a chariot from the woods emerged 
In hot pursuit: an old man urged the steeds, 
A gray old man that chattered evermore 
With blinking eyes that ceased not from amaze. 
That sight displeased Cuchullain ; ne’ertheless 
He stayed his course, and Saltain soon drew nigh, 
Clamoring, ‘‘O son—and when was son like thee ?>— 
Forsake not thou thy father! In old time, 
Then when some God had laid on me his hand, 
Dectera, my wife, immured me in my house 
Year after year; and weighed the lessening dole: 
But thou, when grown to manhood, from her place, 
Albeit to her who bare thee reverent still, 
Plucked’st that beast abhorréd, from the dust 
Lifting thy poor old father.” At that word 
Cuchullain left his car, and kissed his sire, 
And soothed his wandering wits with meat and wine; 
And spake dissembling: “ Lo, these mantles warm! 
Prescient, for thee I stored them: night is near; 
Lie down and rest.’’ Thus speaking, with both hands 
Deftly he spread them forth; and Saltain slept: 
Then, tethering first the horses of his sire, 
Lastly his own, upon the chill, wet grass 
He likewise lay, and slept not. 









On at dawn 
They drave; but Faythleen, witch malign and false, 


* Dundalk, 
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That oft through spleenful change her purpose slew, 
Had broken tryst ; and northward they returned. 
Next morn Cuchullain clomb a rock tree-girt 

And kenned beyond the forest roof a host 
innumerable, the standards of Queen Meave, 

And Fergus, and the great confederate Kings. 
The warrior eyed them long with bitter smile ; 
Few words he spake: “ At fifty thousand men 

I count them.” To his father next he turned: 
“Haste to Emania! Bid the Red Branch Knights 
Attend me in Cuailgné. I tilf then 

Hang on the Invader’s flank, a fiery scourge.” 


Then answered Saltain: “ Be it! Northward I; 
But Dectera, thy mother and my wife, 
Till thou art by my side I will not see; 
For dreadful are her eyes as death or fate, 
And many deem her mad.” He spake, and drave 
Northward; nor ceased from chatterings all day long, 
Since, like a poplar, vocal was the man 
Not less than visible. Meantime his son 
Took counsel in his heart, and made resolve 
To skirt, in homeward course, that eastern sea, 
The wood primeval ’twixt him and the foe, 
Still sallying night and day through alley and glade 
And taming thus their pride. 


Three days went by: 
Then stood Cuchullain where great wood-ways met ; 
And lo! betwixt four yews a warrior’s grave, 
The pillar-stone above it. O’er that stone 
In blithesome mood he twined an osier wreath, 
Ciphering thereon his name in Ogham signs: 
For thus he said: ‘On no man unawares 
Fall I, but warned.” The hostile host approached 
That spot ; and halting, wondered at that wreath : 
Yet none could spell that Ogham. Last drew nigh 
Fergus, and read it: on him fell, that hour, 
Spirit of might; and loud he sang, and long: 
He sang a warrior’s praise, yet named him not: 
He sang: “ From name of man to name of beast 
A warrior changed; then mightiest grew of men!* 
And, as he sang, the cheek of Meave grew red. 
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Next morn Neara’s sons outsped that host, 
Car-borne, with brandished spears; and ere the dew 
Was lifted, came to where Cuchullain sat 
Beneath an oak, sporting with blackbirds twain 
That followed him for aye. He stretched his hand 
Towards them, and cried: “‘ Away, for ye are young!” 
In answer forth they flung their spears: he caught them, 
And snapp’d them on his knee; next, swift as fire, 
Sprang on the youths, and slew them with his sword, 

A single stroke; then loosed their horses’ bits ; 

And they, with madness winged, rejoined their own, 
Bearing those headless bulks. Forth looked the Queen; 
Beheld ; and, trembling, cried: “It might have been 
Orloff, my son!” 


That eve, at banquet ranged, 
The warriors questioned Fergus: ‘“‘ Who is best 
Among the Uladh chiefs?” Ere. answer came 
King Conor’s son self-exiled, Conlinglas, 
Upleaping cried: “ Cuchullain is his name; 
Cuchullain! From his childhood man was he! 
On Eman Macha* ever was his thought, 
Its walls, its bulwarks, and its Red Branch Knights, 
The wonder of the world.” Then told the Prince 
How, when his mother mocked his zeal, that child 
Fared forth alone, with wooden sword and shield, 
And fife, and silver ball ; and how he hurled 
His little spears before him as he ran, 
And caught them ere they fell; and how, arrived, 
He spurned great Eman’s gates, and scaled its wall, 
And lighted in the pleasaunce of the King, 
His mother’s brother, Conor Conchobar ; 
And how the noble youths of all that land 
There trained in warlike arts, had on him dashed 
With insult and with blows; and how the child 
This way and that had hurled them, while the King, 
With Fergus in a turret playing chess, 
Gazed from the casement, wondering. 
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Next he told 
How to that child, Setanta first, there fell 
Cuchullain’s nobler name. To Eman near 










* Armagh. 
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There dwelt an Armorer—Cullain was his name— 
That earliest rose, and latest with his forge 
Reddened the night. Mail-clad in might of his 





The Red Branch Knights forth rode: the Bard, the Chief 


Sat at his board. One day, when Conor’s self 
Partook his feast, the Armorer held discourse: 

“ The Gods have made my house a house of fame: 
The craftsmen grin and grudge because I prosper: 
The forest bandits hunger for my goods, 

Yea, and would eat mine anvil if they might :— 

Trow ye what saves me, sirs? A hound is mine 

(At eve I loose him) lion-like, and fell ; 

Red blood of many a rogue is on his jaws: 

The bravest, if they hear him bay far off, 

Flee like a deer!’’ Setanta’s cry rang out 

That moment at the gate, and, with it blent, 

The baying of that hound. “The boy is dead!” 

The concourse cried in horror. Forth they rushed— 
There stood he, bright and calm, his rigid hands 
Clasping the dead hound’s throat! They wept for joy : 
The Armorer wept for grief. ‘“ My friend is dead! 
My friend that kept my house and me at peace: 

My friend that loved his lord!” Setanta heard 
Then first that cry forth issuing from the heart 

Of him whose labor wins his children’s bread— 
That cry he honors yet. Red-cheeked he spake: 

“ Cullain, unwittingly I did thee wrong ! 

I make amends. I, child of kings, henceforth 
Become thy watch-hound, warder of thy house.” 
Henceforth the “ Hound of Cullain” * was his name, 
And Cullain’s house well warded. 


Stern of brow 

The Queen arose: “ Enough of fables, Lords ! 
Drink to the victory! Ere yon moon is dead 
We knock at gates of Eman.” High she held 
The crimson goblet. Instant, keen and clear, 
Vibration strange troubled the moonlit air ; 

A long-drawn hiss o’er-ran it: then a cry— 
Death-cry of warrior wounded to the death. 
They rose: they gazed around: Upon a rock 
Cuchullain stood. Mocking, he said in heart, 


* Cu, in Irish, means hound, 
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“‘T will not slay her; yet her pride shall die!" 

Again that hiss: instant the golden crown 

Fell from her head! In anger round she glared: 

Once more that hiss long-drawn, and in her hand 

The goblet shivered lay! She cast it down; 

She cried: “ Since first I sat, a Queen new-crowned, 
Never such ignominy, or spleen of scorn, 

Hath mocked my greatness!” Fiercely rushed the Chiefs 
Against the aggressor. Through the high-roofed woods 
Ere long they saw him like a falling star 

Kindling the air with speed. Anon, close by 

He stood with sling high holden. At its sound 

Ever some great one died. 


The morrow morn 
Cuchullain reached a lawn: tall autumn grass 
Whitened within it; but the beech-trees round 
Were russet brown, the thorn-brakes berry-flushed : 
Passing, he raised his spear, and launched it forth 
Earthward: there stood it buried in the soil 
Half-way, and quivering. Loud Cuchullain laughed, 


And cried: “ It quivers like the tail of swine 
Gladdened by acorn feast!” then drew the rein, 

And with one sword-stroke felled a youngling birch, 
And bound it to that spear, and on its bark, 

Silvery and smooth, graved with his lance’s point 

In Ogham characters those words, “‘ Beware ! 

Unless thou knowest whose hand these Oghams traced 
Twine yonder berries ’mid thy young bride’s locks, 
But spare to tempt that hand!” 


An hour passed by : 
The army reached that spot. Chief following Chief 
Drew near in turn; yet none could drag from earth 
That spear deep-buried. Fergus laughed: “ Let be, 
Connacians! Task is here for Uladh’s strength!” 
Then, standing in his car, he clutched that spear 
And tugged it thrice. The third time ’neath his feet 
Down crashed the strong-built chariot to the ground, 
Splintered. The Queen, wrath-glooming, cried, “ March 

on!” 

The host advanced, disordered. Foremost drave 
Orloff, Meave’s son. That morning he had wed 
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A maid, the loveliest in his mother’s court, 

And yearned to prove his valor in her eyes. 

Sudden he came to where Cuchullain stood 

Pasturing his steeds with grass and flower forth held 
In wooing, dallying hand. Cuchullain said, 

“ The Queen’s son this! I will not harm the youth,” 
And waved him to depart. The stripling turned, 
Yet, turning, hurled his javelin. As it flew 

The Swift One caught it; poised it; hurled it back: 
It pierced that youth from back to breast: he fell 
Dead on the chariot’s floor. The steeds rushed on, 
Wind-swift, and reached the camp. There sat the Queen 
Throned in her car, listening the hosts’ applause— 

In swoon she fell, and lay as lie the dead. 





Once more the invaders marched, nor knew what foe 
Was he who thus in mockery thinned their ranks, 
Trampled their pride; who, lacking spear and car, 
Viewless by day, by night a fleeting fire, 

Dragged down their mightiest, in the death-cry shrill 
Drowning the revel. Fergus knew the man, 

Fergus alone ; nor yet divulged his name, 

Oft muttering, “ These be men who fight for Bulls ; 

I war to shake a perjurer from his throne, 

And count no brave man foe.”” Again at feast 

Ailill made question of the Red Branch Knights: 
Fergus replied : ‘‘ Cuchullain is their best: 

[ taught him arms! Hear of his Knighting Day! 


“ Northward of Eman lies a pleasaunce green ; 
The Arch-Druid, Cathbad, gazer on the stars, 
While there the youths contended, beckoned one 
And whispered : ‘ Blest and great shall prove that youth 
Knighted this day! Glorious his life, though brief!’ 
That hour Cuchullain stood beyond the wall 
South of the city, yet that whisper heard! 
He heard, and cried : ‘ Enough one day of life, 
If great my deeds, and helpful.’ Swift of foot 
He sped to Conor. ‘I demand, great king, 
Knighthood this day, and knighthood at thy hand!’ 
But Conor laughed, and answered: ‘ Thou art young: 
Withhold thyself three years.’ That self-same hour 
Old Cathbad entered, and his Druid clan, 
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And spake: ‘ King Conor! by my bed last night 
Great Macha stood, the worship of our race, 

Our Strength in realms unseen. “ Arise,” she said ; 
“To Conor speed: to him report my will: 

That youth knighted this day is mine Elect! 

I, Macha, send him forth.”” She spake and passed: 
Trembled the place like cliffs o’er ocean caves: 
Like thunder underground I heard her wheels 

In echoes slowly dying.’ 


“ Stern and still 
King Conor stood. Unmoved he made reply : 
* Queen Macha had her day and ruled: far down 
Doubtless this hour she rules, or rules in heaven: 
I rule in Eman and this Uladh realm: 
I will not knight a stripling!’ Prophet-like 
Up-towered old Cathbad, and his clan black-garbed. 
This way and that prophetic bolts they rolled 
Three hours ; and brake with warnings from the stars, 
And mandates from the synod of the gods, 
The King’s resolve. Then cried that King, ‘So be it! 
Since Gods, like men, grow witless, be it so! 
The worse for Eman, and great Macha’s land— 
Stand forth, my sister’s son!’ He spake, and bound 
The Gesa, and the edicts, and the vows 
Of that famed Red Branch Order on the boy, 
And gave him sword and lance. 


“ An eye star-keen 
That boy upon them fixed; then, each on each, 
Smote them. They snapp’d in twain. Laughing, he cried: 
* Good art thou, uncle mine ; but these are base: 
I need a warrior’s weapons!’ Conor signed : 
Then brought his knaves ten swords, and lances ten; 
Cuchullain eyed them each, and snapp’d them all, 
The concourse marvelling. ‘ Varlets,’ cried the King, 
“Fetch forth my arms of battle!’ These in turn 
Cuchullain proved: they brake not. Up they rolled 
A battle-car: Cuchullain leaped therein: 
With feet far-set he spurned its brazen floor, 
That roared and sank in fragments. Chariots twelve 
Successive thus he vanquished. ‘ Uncle mine, 
Good art thou,’ cried the youth; ‘ but these are base : 
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King Conor signed, ‘ My car of battle!’ Leagh 
The charioteer forth brought it, with the steeds: 
Fiercely Cuchullain proved that car: it stood: 
Curtly he spake : ‘ So, well! The car will serve! 
Abide ye my return.’ 





“ He raised the reins: 
He called the coursers by their names well-known: 

He dashed through Eman’s gateway as a storm. 

Far off a darksome wood and darksome tower 

Frowned over Mallok’s wave. Therein abode 

Three bandit chieftains, foes toman. Well pleased 
Those bandits eyed the on-rushing car and youth, 
Sagacious of their prey. Arrived, with jibes 

He summoned them to judgment: forth they thronged, 
They and their clan. He slew them with his sling, 

The three ; and severed with his swords their heads, 
And fixed them on the chariot’s front. His mood 
Changed soon to mirthful. Fleeter than the wind 

Six stags went by him, stateliest of the herd ; 

Afoot he chased them, caught them, bound them fast 
Behind the chariot rail. Birds saw he next, 

White as a foam-wreath of their native sea, 

Spotting the glebe new-turned: a net lay near: 

He caged a score: he tied them to his car 

Loud-wailing and wide-winged. To Eman’s towers 
Returned he then with laughter: at its gate 

The King, great chiefs, gray Druids, maids red-cloaked, 
Agape to see him—on his chariot’s front 

The grim heads of those bandits ; in its rear 

The stags wide-horned ; and high o’erhead the birds!”’ 





The murmur ceasing, spake King Conor’s son: 
“Recount the wonder of those fairy steeds 

That drag Cuchullain’s war-car.”” Fergus then, 
Despite Queen Meave, that plaited still her robe 
With angry, hectic hand, the tale began: 

“ Cuchullain faced those cloudy cliffs that break 
The ocean billow. Inland, on that height 
Glittered a blue lake, whitening in the blast, 

Pale plains around it. From beneath that lake 
Emerged a steed foam-white. Cuchullain saw, 
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And straightway round that creature’s neck high-held 
Locked the lithe arms no struggles could unwind. 
That courser, baffled, clothed his strength with speed : 
From cliff to cliff he sped : cleared at a bound 

Inlet and rocky rift ; nor stayed his course, 

Men say, till he had circled Erin’s isle. 

Panting then lay he, on his conqueror’s knee 

Resting his head ; thenceforth that conqueror’s friend, 
His ‘Liath Macha.’ Gentler souled is she, 
‘Sangland,’ that wild one’s comrade. As the night 
Sank on those sad, red-berried woods of yew, 

Loch Darvra’s girdle, from the ebon wave 

She issued, darker still. Softly she paced, 

As though with woman’s foot, the grassy marge 
With violets diapered, and laid her head 

Upon Cuchullain’s shoulder. In his wars 

Emulous those mated marvels drag his car: 

In peace he yokes them never.” 























Fergus rose: 
“ Night wanes,” he said, “ and tasks await my hand”: 
Passing the throne he whispered thus the Queen: 

“ The Hound of Uladh is your visitant 

Both day and night.” The cheek of Meave grew pale. 
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ST. CYPRIAN. 


Sr. CyPRIAN belonged to the generation next following that 
of Tertullian, like him had his abode in proconsular Africa, and 
in several respects resembled him as strikingly as he differed 
from him in others. He was born early in the third century 
of heathen parents; filled an honorable position in the enjoy- 
ment of opulence, and famed as an orator, at Carthage, during 
his early manhood, and was converted to Christianity about the 
year 246 through the influence of a priest named Caecilius. 
He was made a deacon and a priest soon after his baptism, 
and was elected and consecrated Bishop of Carthage in 248. 
He was put to death as a martyr of Christ in 258. Cardinal 
Newman has drawn his portrait in a very life-like manner in Cat 
lista. His place is first among the ante-Nicene Latin Fathers, 
although he would have been second to Tertullian, if the latter 
had not lost the place of honor. His intellect was less keen 
and vigorous but better balanced, his character similarly fiery 
and independent yet controlled by greater patience and temper- 
ed by a gentler disposition, his didactic teaching—prescinding 
from all errors in the writings of both these great men—is fuller 
and sweeter, and his rhetoric more polished, though as a writer 
his power is less than that of the one whom he called his “ Mas- 
ter.” Cyprian differs more widely still from Tertullian, in that 
he was a saint, and a great one, not only a panegyrist of martyr- 
dom, but himself an illustrious martyr. 

What is the most wonderful in St. Cyprian’s character and 
life is the suddenness with which ‘he was transformed from a 
Roman gentleman of rank, holding the opinions and living the 
free life of a pagan, into a fervent and perfect Christian and a 
truly apostolic prelate. Another extraordinary feature in his 
career asa bishop is the fulfilment of such a great work as it 
contained, and its glorious crowning by martyrdom, in so short 
a space of time. Only two years intervened between his bap- 
tism and his consecration, and only ten between his consecration 
and histriumph. This rapid transit from the state of a catechu- 
men through that of a lay Christian, of a deacon, and of a priest, 
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to the episcopal throne of Carthage, while it enhances our ad- 
miration of the man and his talents and virtues, excuses also 
the errors of judgment and the mistakes into which he fell in 
his dissension with Stephen, the Roman pontiff. 

Cyprian filled the see next in importance to that of Rome in 
the West, and not inferior to any in the East except those of the 
patriarchs. Carthage was the only metropolitan see in north. 
western Africa, having under it besides its own province, in Cyp- 
rian’s time, two others, Numidia and Mauritania, over which 
their senior bishops presided in lieu of metropolitans. His actual 
authority and influence were greatly increased, for a time, by the 
persecution to which the Roman pontiffs were subjected, so that 
no less than five of them succeeded each other during his own 
short episcopate; as well as by the existence of an anti-pope 
and aschism at Rome. As by ordinary right he was second to 
the pope, by an extraordinary necessity he became, as it were, 
his protector and the corypheus of Catholic unity. As a sign 
and a signal reward of his eminent services to the Roman 
Church, his name has been placed with that of St. Cornelius in 
the Roman Canon of the Mass. Nevertheless his opposition to 
Pope Stephen on the question of baptism has occasioned his be- 
ing regarded as a champion of episcopal independence against 
papal supremacy. Thus he is cited asa high authority by both 
sides in the controversy concerning the Roman primacy, each 
side giving a different explanation both of his history and his 
doctrine. 

St. Cyprian was undoubtedly a most thorough high-church- 
man. He was this not merely in the sense of teaching the visi- 
bility of the church, the truly sacerdotal character of the minis- 
try, and the divine institution of the episcopal polity in the 
church, but also the strict Catholic unity of the episcopate and 
the necessity of communion with one definite and exclusive ec- 
clesiastical society, known and recognized of all as the Catholic 
Church, as an indispensable condition of salvation. The follow- 
ing passages quoted from his treatise on The Unity of the Church, 
written A.D. 251, will abundantly prove the truth of this state- 
ment : * 


“One church, in the Song of Songs, doth the Holy Spirit design and 
name in the person of our Lord: My dove, my spotless one, is but one ; she ts 
the only one of her mother, elect of her that bare her. 

“ He who holds not this unity of the church, does he think that he holds 


* All the citations from St. Cyprian’s works are made from Mr. Thornton's translation in the 
Oxford Library of the Fathers, 
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the faith? He who strives against and resists the church, is he assured 
that he isin the church? For the blessed apostle Paul teaches this same 
thing, and manifests the sacrament of unity thus speaking: There és one 
body, and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God. This unity firmly should we hold and 
maintain, especially we bishops, presiding in the church, in order that we 
may approve the episcopate itself to be one and undivided. . . . The epis- 
copate is one; it is a whole, in which each enjoys full possession. The 
church is likewise one, though she be spread abroad, and multiplies with the 
increase of her progeny : even as the sun has rays many, yet one light, and 
the tree boughs many, yet its strength is one, seated in the deep-lodged 
root; and as, when many streams flow down from one source, though a 
multiplicity of waters seems to be diffused from the bountifulness of the 
overflowing abundance, unity is preserved in the source itself. Part a ray 
of the sun from its orb, and its unity forbids this division of light ; break 
a branch from the tree, once broken it can bud no more; cut the stream 
from its fountain, the remnant will be dried up. Thus the church, flood- 
ed with the light of the Lord, puts forth her rays through the whole 
world, with yet one light, which is spread upon all places, while its unity of 
body is not infringed. She stretches forth her branches over the univer- 
sal earth, in the riches of plenty, and pours abroad her bountiful and on- 
ward streams; yet is there one head, one source, one Mother, abundant 
in the results of her fruitfulness. 

“It is of her womb that we are born; our nourishing is from her milk, 
our quickening from her breath. ... He can no longer have God fora 
Father who has not the church for a Mother. . . . Think you that any can 
stand and live who withdraws from the church, and forms himself a new 
home and a different dwelling? ... Let no one think that they can be 
good men who leave the church. ... These are they who, with no ap- 
pointment from God, take upon them of their own will to preside over 
their venturesome companions, establish themselves as rulers without any 
lawful rite of ordination, and assume the name of bishop, though no man 
gives them a bishopric. .. . 

“Neither let certain persons beguile themselves by a vain interpreta- 
tion, in that the Lord hath said: Wheresoever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, I am with them. . . . How can two or three be gathered 
together in Christ’s name who are manifestly separate from Christ and 
from his Gospel? . . . It is of his church that the Lord is speaking ; and in 
respect of those who are in his church he says, etc. . . . One who comes 
to the sacrifice with a quarrel he calls back from the altar, and commands 
him first to be reconciled with his brother, and then, when he is at peace, 
to return and offer his gift to God. . . . 

“Of what peace, then, are they to assure themselves who are at enmity 
with the brethren? What sacrifice do they believe they celebrate who 
are rivals of the priests? Think they Christ is still in the midst of them 
when gathered together, though gathered beyond Christ’s church? If 
such men were even killed for confession of the Christian name, not even 
by their blood is this tain washed out. Inexpiable and heavy is the sin of 
discord, and is purged by no suffering. He cannot be a martyr who is not 
in the church; he can never attain to the kingdom who leaves her with 
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whom the kingdom shall be. ... Whosoever is separated from the 
church, such a man is to be avoided and fled from. Such an one zs sub- 
verted and sinneth, being condemned of himself. Thinks he that he is with 
Christ who does counter to the priests of Christ ? who separates himself 
from the fellowship of his clergy and people? That man bears arms 
against the church, he withstands God’s appointment; an enemy to the 
altar, a rebel against the sacrifice of Christ, for faith perfidious, for religion 
sacrilegious, a servant not obedient, a son not pious, a brother not loving, 
setting bishops at naught, and deserting the priests of God, he dares to 
build another altar, to offer another prayer with unlicensed words, to pro- 
fane by false sacrifices the truth of the Lord’s sacrifice.” 


The error into which Cyprian was betrayed with the best 
faith in the world, sprang from an extreme and partial applica- 
tion of these high-church principles to the decision of one prac. 
tical question concerning the validity of baptism administered 
by schismatics. The Catholic doctrine and discipline respecting 
this sacrament presents an exception which seems anomalous, 
considering the positive and exclusive commission to baptize 
which Christ gave to the apostles. By virtue of that commis. 
sion, as the church always held from the beginning, the right and 
power of baptizing devolved primarily on their successors, the 
legitimate bishops, by whose authority alone priests and deacons 
could lawfully confer the sacrament. We should naturally infer, 
if left to. our purely logical induction, that no baptism could 
be valid except that which was administered by one who was 
ordained and who exercised the power of his order lawfully in 
the church. There is no direct proof from the Scriptures, or 
from positive testimony of those who were coeval with the apos- 
tles, that the apostles sanctioned lay baptism in cases of neces- 
sity. We are absolutely dependent on the authority of the 
church, which would be insufficient were it not zzfad/ib/e, for our 
knowledge and belief of the fact that Christ instituted the sacra- 
ment of baptism without making anything essential to its Validity 
except the due application of its matter and form with the re- 
quisite intention to a capable subject, by any person whomso- 
ever. The Africans do not appear to have denied the validity of 
baptism by a Catholic layman in a case of necessity. Tertullian 
distinctly testifies to the lawfulness of this practice and to its ex- 
istence. Cyprian, however, with the other African bishops, fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his predecessor, Agrippinus, denied 
the validity of all baptism which was given and received out of 
the communion of the Catholic Church. His opinion was sus 
tained by one great Eastern prelate, Firmilian of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, and by other Eastern bishops. Throughout the 
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church generally, both before and after Cyprian’s time, the bap- 
tism of some heretical sects was rejected, on account of the cor- 
ruption of the form or the intention. He and his party, when 
they argued for the unconditional rejection of the baptism of all 
schismatics, took another ground. They affirmed that there 
could not be a sacrament in any separated sect, because no such 
sect, and no sectarian, could ave, and therefore none such could 
give, the Holy Spiritor any grace. Bishops, priests, and deacons 
ordained in the Catholic Church, when cut off from her com- 
munion, being totally separated from Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
lost all power to be ministers of grace while they were in that 
state, and consequently all their acts were null and void. 

The mistake into which the Africans fell was easy and excu- 
sable. ‘Ihe baptism of most of the heretics before the middle of 
the third century was invalid or doubtful, and they had no pre- 
tence to valid orders. Consequently, converts from these sects, 
unless they had once been members of the Catholic Church, 
were put in the same category with heathen catechumens. 
Hence it was easy to fall into the opinion that all baptisms and 
ordinations in sects were null and void. To those who held this 
opinion, and who believed that it was founded on the genuine 
apostolical tradition, the contradictory doctrine and a discipline 
in accordance with it must necessarily appear to be very wrong 
and dangerous. In such a matter Scripture and tradition need- 
ed an authoritative expositor, whose decision should be final, in 
order to settle differences and disputes among Catholics. In re- 
spect to baptism, the Roman Church assumed at once the pre- 
rogative of determining the principle on which its validity must 
be decided in all particular cases. The question with which we 
are at present engaged is, whether, in opposing the pope at this 
juncture, St. Cyprian, the African bishops, Firmilian, and the 
other bishops of their party denied and resisted in principle 
his supremacy in the church. That they were wrong in their 
opposition is certain. The universal church assented eventually 
to the judgment of the pope in respect to baptism. And al- 
though it took a much longer time to determine clearly, in re- 
spect to ordination, the difference between that exercise of the 
power conferred by the indelible character of order which is 
simply valid, and that which is regular and lawful,-it was decid- 
ed finally in the sense opposed to the opinion of St. Cyprian, and 
which we have styled the extreme high-church doctrine. There 
can be no doubt that St. Cyprian would have submitted to the 
judgment.of the pope, if it had been sustained by the concur- 
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rent judgment of a plenary council like that of Arles in 314, as 
his successor in the see of Carthage did, together with his suffra. 
gan bishops. He did not wish to break the bond of communion 
with the Roman Church or to impose his own rule as a test of 
orthodoxy. St. Augustine conjectures that he may have sub. 
mitted his own judgment in the end, excuses his error on the 
ground of his holy intentions, and expresses the belief that what- 
ever sin he may have committed was expiated by his martyrdom. 
All these things go to show that, in so far as his conduct does 
manifest an opposition to the pope’s claim of authority in princi. 
ple, he was in error. But the main question is, whether he in- 
tended to oppose the pope as one usurping an authority not his, 
in the sense of his universal primacy, or as making a wrong and 
unjust use of an authority rightfully vested in his office. We 
concede without difficulty that Cyprian was misled, in defend- 
ing a false position, into acts and language tending in their strict- 
ly logical consequences to impair the essential power of the pri- 
macy of the Roman pontiff. But we maintain that they do not 
imply a denial of the primacy itself, that they directly prove 
the fact that the pope himself claimed supremacy in the full 
sense of its Catholic definition, and that they are inconsistent 
with the saint’s own formal doctrine, as well as in strong con- 
trast with the spirit and tone of his conduct toward the Holy 
See during all the rest of his episcopal administration. 

So far as action is concerned, Cyprian, with the eighty-five 
bishops composing his Second Council of Carthage, reaffirmed 
a decision of a former council which Pope Stephen had con- 
demned. 

In language he makes formal charges of error and tyranny 
against Pope Stephen. In his Letter to Pompeius he accuses 
Stephen of “error, in that he endeavors to uphold the cause of 
heretics against Christians and against the church of God,” of 
having written things “arrogant or extraneous or self-contradic- 
tory, which he wrote without due instruction or caution.” He 
“says that “ whereas the several heresies have several baptisms 
and divers sins, he, communicating with the baptism of them all, 
has heaped up the sins of all in one mass into his own bosom.” 


“Why,” he exclaims, “has the unyielding obstinacy of our brother 
Stephen burst out to such a pitch that he should contend that sons are 
born to God even from the baptism of Marcion, of Valentinus also, and 
Apelles, and of the rest who blaspheme against God the Father? and 
that he should say that remission of sins is given there in the name of 
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Jesus Christ, where blasphemies are uttered against the Father and against 
Christ our Lord God?” 


In his opening address to the Council of Carthage, exhorting 
his colleagues to express their opinions on the subject-matter of 
' the judgment which Pope Stephen had sent to him as the rule of 
discipline to be observed by the bishops under his jurisdiction, 
he very plainly denies the authority of that judgment, though he 
does so in an indirect manner. 


“For,” he says, “no one of us setteth himself up as a bishop of bish- 
ops, nor by tyrannical terror forceth his colleagues to a necessity of obey- 
ing ; inasmuch as every bishop, in the use of his free liberty and power, has 
the right of forming his own judgment, and can no more be judged by an- 
other than he can himself be judged by another. But we must all await 
the judgment of our Lord Jesus Christ, who alone has the power both of 
setting usin the government of his church and of judging of our acts 
therein.” 


The words used by St. Cyprian, taken in a strictly literal 
sense and alone, might be understood as an assertion of the 
absolute independence of every bishop from every kind of higher 
ecclesiastical authority. They cannot, however, be taken in this 
sense. For this would involve a denial of the authority of every 
tribunal which could judge any cause of a bishop, or make any 
decree in matters of dogma or discipline having a binding force, 
even an cecumenical council. St. Cyprian cannot be supposed to 
deny the authority of councils. The gist of his statement lies in 
its protest against a tyrannical exercise of jurisdiction by one 
bishop over other bishops, with immediate reference to the de- 
cree of Pope Stephen annulling the decision of a former council 
and abrogating the rule of discipline established by the former 
Carthaginian primate, Agrippinus, with his colleagues. This 
protest against an exercise of episcopal power over bishops in 
respect to matters in which they themselves are responsible, as 
judges and rulers in the church, only to the Lord, cannot be in- 
terpreted as levelled against all archiepiscopal pre-eminence of 
honor and power in the Catholic hierarchy. St. Cyprian was 
himself the Carthaginian primate, and there were metropolitans, 
exarchs, and patriarchs in his day, exercising by an undisputed 
right a real jurisdiction over their respective suffragans. St. 
Cyprian did not reclaim against the jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiff, as his own immediate patriarch, over the African Church, 
or as universal primate over the universal church. If the letter 
ascribed to Firmilian, exarch of the Pontic diocese, be authen- 
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tic, which is doubtful, that prelate used much stronger language 
against St. Stephen than did Cyprian. Yet not a word of this 
letter can be construed into a denial of his primacy. The resis 
tance of these great prelates to the pope implies no more than 
this: a refusal to recognize the full extent of power which he , 
claimed by virtue of his primacy, and the justice of its exercise 
in one particular instance. 

The storm was momentary. The dispute between two 
saints was speedily terminated by the martyrdom of both, first 
of Stephen, and soon after of Cyprian. After this we hear no 
more of dissension between Rome and Carthage, the Africans 
having receded from their position respecting the rebaptizing of 
heretics, and both churches uniting ina common warfare against 
the two dangerous schisms of the Novatians and the Donatists, 
Firmilian’s doctrine did not prevail in the East. Both in the 
East and in the West general consent and the decisions of coun. 
cils made the criterion of the validity of baptism not its adminis. 
tration within or without the communion of the Catholic Church, 
but the preservation of the essential matter, form, and intention 
of the sacrament. 

We come now to St. Cyprian’s formal and express doctrine 
concerning the primacy of St. Peter and his successors, the Ro- 
man pontiffs. 

St. Cyprian practically recognized this power as actually and 
legitimately existing in the person of the pope, by appealing to 
it and invoking its exercise a short time before he became him- 
self embroiled in a controversy with this same power. Marcian, 
bishop and metropolitan of Arles, in Gaul, had associated himself 
with the anti-Pope Novatian and his schism. Faustinus, bishop 
and metropolitan of Lyons, with other bishops, had withdrawn 
from communion with him, and had written a letter to St. Cyp- 
rian, as the most eminent prelate after the Roman pontiff in the 
West, soliciting his aid and concurrence in taking efficient mea- 
sures for the deposition of Marcian. Marcian had himself sent let- 
ters and messengers to Cyprian, soliciting his countenance and re- 
cognition, which he had refused, in concert with many of his suf- 
fragan bishops, on the ground that “ by none of us could he be re- 
ceived to communion who had attempted to set up . . . an adul- 
terous chair . . . in opposition to the true priest, to Cornelius.” 
All these things are recounted by Cyprian in a letter to Stephen, 
whom he earnestly exhorts to take the matter in hand and to cause 
Marcian to be deposed and another bishop elected in his place. 
There was no primate in Gaul, and therefore no bishop superior 
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to Marcian who was a metropolitan, who could convoke a plenary 
council and cite him to appear before it for judgment. Cyprian 
was incompetent to interfere in a case which was beyond the 
limits of his jurisdiction. Evidently he was written to as one who 
for many reasons had a more powerful influence at Rome than 
any other prelate, and in response to this appeal did exert all his 
influence to induce the pope to exercise his supreme power. 


“Wherefore,” he writes to Stephen, “it behooves you to write a very 
full letter to our fellow-bishops in Gaul, that they no longer suffer the fro- 
ward and proud Marcianus ... to insult our college. .. . Let letters be 
addressed by thee to the province and to the people of Arles, whereby, 
Marcianus being excommunicated, another may be substituted in his room 
(quibus Marciano abstento alius in locum ejus substituatur). .. . Signify 
plainly to us who has been substituted at Arles for Marcianus, that we 
may know to whom we should direct our brethren, and to whom write.” 


If it is objected that this exercise of power over a metropoli- 
tan in Gaul argues no more than patriarchal authority in one of 
the greater dioceses into which the universal church was divid- 
ed, we reply that the patriarchal authority is itself a portion of 
the dignity of the primacy, whether exercised by the Bishop of 
Rome in person or by the bishops of Alexandria and Antioch 
with delegated jurisdiction. The source of all pre-eminence in 
the episcopal, which is the continuation of the apostolical, col- 
lege, is the primacy of Peter in the apostolate, which he trans- 
mitted in its fulness to his successors in the Roman See. St. 
Cyprian distinctly teaches this doctrine of St. Peter’s primacy 
and its transmission to the Roman bishops, in many places. In 
fact, Rothe and other Protestants regard him as the inventor of 
the theory of the Roman primacy, one of those desperate expe- 
dients to escape from the evidence of historical testimony which 
explodes of itself when exposed to the air. To ascribe to him its 
invention is to confess that he proclaims and maintains it. We 
have already proved that the primacy existed before Cyprian 
was born. He did, nevertheless, argue for it more fully and 
earnestly than any who went before him. There were two dis- 
tinct occasions which called out this special effort to bring into 
clear light the strict unity of the Catholic Church by an argu- 
ment from the primacy of Peter and the chair of Peter in the 
Roman Church. One was the dangerous schism of the Nova- 
tians, who with unparalleled audacity attempted to seize upon 
this chair. Another was that decision of Pope Stephen which 
seemed to Cyprian to imperil the foundation of Catholic unity 
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in the See of Peter. Against the anti-pope who was an invader 
of the chair of Peter, and against the pope who seemed not to 
maintain it inviolable by any contact of heretical profanation, 
Cyprian appealed to the principle of the One Church and the 
One Chair, founded on the One Rock Peter, admitting no rival 
church, or bishop, or baptism of heretics or schismatics. 


St. Peter the Rock, “Peter, whom the Lord chose first, and upon 
whom he built his church” (4d Quintum). “For that there is both one 
baptism, and one Holy Ghost, and one church, founded by Christ the Lord 
upon Peter, through an original and principle of unity ; so it results that 
since all among them is void and false, nothing that they have done ought 
to be approved by us” (Ad Januar.) “There is one God, and one Christ, 
and one church, and one chair, founded by the word of the Lord on the 
Rock ” (xliii. ad piled.) 

St. Peter the Key-Bearer and Chief Pastor. “ The Lord saith unto Peter, 
I say unto thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it, And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven. To him again, after his resurrection, he says, Feed my sheep. Upon 
him, being one, he builds his church; and though he gives to all the apos- 
tles an equal power, and says, As my Father sent me, even so send I you; re- 
cetve ye the Holy Ghost : whosesoever sins ye remit, they shall be remitted to him ; 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they shall be retained ; yet, in order to manifest 
unity, he has by his own authority so placed the source of the same unity 
as to begin from one. Certainly the other apostles also were what Peter 
was, endued with an equal fellowship both of honor and power ; but a com- 
mencement is made from unity, that the church may be set before us as 
one” (De Unit. 3). 

The Roman Bishop Peter's Successor. ‘Cornelius, moreover, was made 
bishop by the judgment of God and his Christ . .. when the place of 
Fabian, that is, when the place of Peter, and the rank of the sacerdotal 
chair were vacant” (Ad Antonin.) 

The Roman Church the Mother of Churches, the Principal Church, and the 
Centre of Catholic Unity, “Seven” is “the sacrament of a full perfection”: 
“Seven days,” “seven spirits,” “seven golden candlesticks”; “Seven 
columns in Solomon upon which Wisdom hath builded her house”; “The 
barren hath borne seven”; “And in the Apocalypse the Lord directs his 
divine commands and heavenly instructions to seven churches, and to 
their Angels, . . . that so a designed appointment might have its fulness.” 






St. Cyprian, in this part of the treatise from which we are 
quoting, enlarges upon the martyrdom of the Seven Machabzan 
brothers and the heroism of their mother. In allusion to this 
mother of martyrs, with her seven children, he goes on to speak 
of seven churches, that is, of all the episcopal sees included in 
the communion of the Catholic Church, as the children of the see 
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of St. Peter, which existed in him from the time when he receiv- 
ed the. primacy, and which he located in Rome. 


“To the seven children there evidently is conjoined also their mother, 
the origin and root ; which afterwards bare seven churches, herself having 
been founded first and alone, by the voice of the Lord, upon a Rock” (Ex- 
hort.ad Mart.) “The church, which is one, and was by the voice of the 
Lord founded upon one, who also received its keys. She it is who alone 
possesses the whole power of her Spouse and Lord "—ze., that church which 
is in communion with the Seeof Peter. “We,” writes Cyprian to Pope 


Cornelius, “furnishing all who sail hence with a rule, . . . have exhorted 
them to acknowledge and hold to the Root and Womb of the Catholic 
Church. ... We determined to send epistles to you from all, everywhere 


throughout the province, that so all our colleagues might approve of and 
hold to thee and thy communion, ¢hat zs, as well to the unity as the charity 
of the Catholic Church” (Ad Cornel. x\viii.) 

“For these too it was not enough ... to have set up for themselves, 
without the church and against the church, a conventicle of their aban- 
doned faction.... After all this they yet, in addition, having had a 
pseudo-bishop ordained for them by heretics, dare to set sail, and to carry 
letters from schismatic and profane persons, to the chair of Peter, and to 
the principal church, whence the unity of the priesthood took its rise, remem- 
bering not that they are the same Romans whose faith has been com- 
mended by the apostle (Rom. i. 8), to whom faithlessness can have no access” 
(Ad Cornel, \ix.) 

The Roman pontiff presides over the Catholic Church, and those who are 
not in his communion are cut off from the church. “ Whoso says that any 
one can be baptized and sanctified by Novatian must first show and prove 
that Novatian (the anti-pope) is in the church or presides over the church. 
For the church is one, and cannot be both within and without. For if 
it is with Novatian it was not with Cornelius (the true pope). But if it 
was with Cornelius, who by a legitimate ordination succeeded the Bishop 
Fabianus, and whom, beside the honor of his priesthood, the Lord glorified 
also by martyrdom, Novatian is not in the church. ... And therefore 
the Lord, intimating to us that unity cometh of divine authority, declar- 
eth and saith, / and my Father are one. To which unity bringing his 
church, he further saith, There shall be one flock and One Shepherd. But if 
there is one flock, how can he be numbered as of the flock who is not in the 
number of the flock ? or how be accounted a shepherd who, the true shep- 
herd remaining and by successive ordination presiding in the Church of 
God, himself succeeding to no one, and beginning from himself, becomes an 
alien and profane? .. . Core, Dathan, and Abiron, ... because, trans- 
gtessing the ministry of their station in opposition to Aaron the priest, 
... they claimed to themselves the privilege of sacrificing, stricken of 
God, they forthwith paid the penalty of their unlawful attempt.... And 
yet those had made no schism, nor gone without in shameless and hostile 
rebellion to the priests of God; which these now do who, rending the 
church, and rebels against the peace and unity of Christ, attempt to se¢ up 
@ chair for themselves and to assume the primacy" (Ad Magnum). 


There are other testimonies to the primacy during the latter 
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half of the third century. In fact, the epoch of Constantine and 
of the First Council of Nicza falls within the third century of the 
church, which began to exist on the Feast of Pentecost, a.p, 29 or 
30. The period which closes with the martyrdom of St. Sixtus II. 
of Rome, and St. Cyprian of Carthage, A.D. 258, embraces, there- 
fore, only two hundred and twenty-eight years from the founda. 
tion of the church, one hundred and ninety-one from the death of 
St. Peter, and one hundred and fifty-eight from the death of St. 
John. All the testimonies we have cited, except those of St. 
Cyprian, belong to the first and second centuries of ecclesiastical 
history, and St. Cyprian himself to the beginning of the third, 
During this period twenty-three successors of St. Peter sat in his 
chair, all of whom were saints, and all probably, certainly almost 
all, martyrs. It is the period of the infancy of the church and 
of the Roman primacy, yet the whole organic structure and all 
the features of the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church, found- 
ed by the Lord upon Peter, are plainly discernible. We hope to 
show this more fully and in greater detail hereafter. What has 
thus far been proved suffices to verify and justify, for the entire 
period between A.D. 67 and A.D. 258, the declaration made about 
two hundred years later by the papal legate Philip at Ephesus: 
‘No one doubts but that Peter, the exarch and head of the 
apostles, pillar of the faith, and foundation of the Catholic 
Church, received from our Lord Jesus Christ the keys of his 
kingdom, and power to bind and loose sins, and that even to the 
present time he lives and exercises these judicial powers in his 
successors.” 

The heathen emperors, from Domitian to Diocletian, had a 
presentiment of, and a secret shuddering before, that mysterious 
rival power which was destined one day to take possession of the 
Lateran Palace. St. Cyprian says that the Emperor Decius 
“would with much more patience and endurance hear that a 
rival prince was raised against himself than a bishop of God 
established at Rome” (Ad Anton.) Would the emperor have 
feared so much one who was merely the chief pastor over forty 
presbyters, and perhaps forty thousand Christians, mostly of the 
poorer classes of the people? A rival prince was a rival for the 
possession of his whole empire. His fear of the Bishop of Rome 
as a more formidable rival must have come from his knowledge 
that he already possessed a spiritual sway over a church coter- 
minous with the empire and extending beyond its bounds, a do- 
minion whose majesty threatened to cast one day that of the 
emperors into the shade. ' 
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Ir is frequently regarded as an evidence of superior culture 
among such of us as claim to be travelled people to decry, in an 
amiable and condescending way, everything in our own country 
which belongs to the province of art. They like to intimate 
that in our eagerness to do honor to our great men by statue 
or picture we sometimes come nearer to burlesque than to por- 
traiture. While protesting against the spirit of such criticism, 
we are yet forced to admit that it has some show of justice as we 
recall certain lamentable instances of such mistaken zeal. In this 
connection the late Mr. Charles Sumner used to relate, witha 
relish only less than that of his hearers, an incident in the visit of 
Thackeray to Washington in 1853. In company with the novel- 
ist, whom he regarded as an “artist by birthright,” and whose 
judgment upon matters of art he held to be beyond question, he 
had gone over the routine of sight-seeing, had heard his guest’s 
discriminating verdict upon the paintings of the Capitol, and was 
driving towards his own residence by way of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue when it suddenly flashed upon him that he must not let 
Thackeray see a certain figure which lay upon their route. “ He 
had not yet been at my house,” said Mr. Sumner, “and my chief 
anxiety was to coach him safely past that Jackson statue. The 
conversation hung persistently upon art matters, which made it 
certain that I was to have trouble when we should come in view 
of that particular excrescence. We turned the dreaded corner 
at last, when to my astonishment Mr. Thackeray held straight 
past the hideous figure, moving his head neither to the right nor 
left, and chatting as airily as though we were strolling through 
an English park. Now, I know that the instant we came in sight 
of poor Jackson’s caricature he saw it, realized its accumulated 
terrors at a glance, and, in the charity of his great heart, took all 
pains to avoid having a word said about it. But he was a man 
of rare consideration.” 

True as it is that such instances are to be found here and 
there, and that there are comparatively few, even among the 
best, which do not suggest the artisan rather than the artist, yet 
the sentiment which lies back of their production—a sentiment as — 


* Original Portraits of Washington, including Statues, Monuments, and Medals. By 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, 1882. 
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old as humanity itself—deserves not ridicule but respect. The 
very least of our temptations as a people is that of falling into 
any extreme of hero-worship. In truth, the danger seems to be 
of rather an opposite nature—that in the absorbing pursuit of the 
practical and material the higher and nobler part of life be over- 
looked and forgotten. Better, it would seem, to keep something 
typical of reverence for the great deeds of the past, even though 
the form be crude and imperfect, so that the very sense of that 
imperfection may compel toa fitter expression of the nation’s 
homage. Perhaps the day is nearer than we dream. Certain it 
is that since the opening of the National Academy of Design in 
1826 the subject of art, in all its varied forms, has come to occupy 
a much larger place than formerly. It has been admitted that 
the most glaring defects to be deplored belong more particular. 
ly to what some one has called the “monumental yearnings of 
the Americans,” and that in other branches of art there is per. 
haps not quite so large ground for fault-finding. In support of 
this concession it is only necessary to recall the marvellous ra- 
pidity with which schools of design have been springing up, well 
equipped, in all our large cities during the last score of years. 
Everywhere they are sending forth pupils to Rome, the mother 
of art, the home of religion, and, as Erasmus says, “ Communis 
omnium gentium parens.” And though it be sorrowfully true 
that the ages of faith are past, and with them much that is high- 
est and holiest in the realm of art, yet under the fostering care 
and sunny skies of southern Europe many noble works by Ame- 
rican hands are yearly brought to our shores, bearing their mes- 
sage of beauty and refinement. In the homes of the wealthy 
private galleries, no longer filled with manufactured “ gems of 
the old masters” palmed upon good-natured incompetency by 
thrifty brokers, nor furnished in canvas by the square yard, but 
adorned with genuine originals by native artists, are now the rule 
rather than the exception. There should be an inspiration in the 
broad extent of this young, fresh existence here in the West to 
develop, as of necessity, a distinctive school of art. We have 
had poets, word-painters, whose songs and stories have made 
vivid the scenes of forest, plain, and sierra; scientists whose 
achievements have lightened the burdens of life; philosophers, 
and statesmen, and warriors whom older civilizations have rec- 
ognized in their respective spheres. What hinders us that we 
shall not build up a school of art with something of the origina- 
lity, freedom, and truth which characterize European schools? 
There is no suggestion of inferiority in the comparison of Ame- 
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rican students abroad with those of other countries. Indeed, 
up toa certain point the balance is rather in their favor. The 
quick intelligence which has made America a leader in invention 
and practical application of mechanics is in nowise backward 
in comprehending those principles of art which lie within the 
range of acquisition. But she has yet to prove that her busy 
brain and skilful hand can kindle the sacred fire and unlock the 
hidden secrets, the divine mysteries of the golden days of art, 
revealed only to the magic power of genius. The eager, restless 
life of her people has left them hardly time to realize their own 
capabilities, and the struggle for national existence is only past 
byacentury. The Old World required ages of preparation be- 
fore it gave Raphael to reign undisputed in the kingdom of art, 
and the culmination of the art idea among the Greeks was the 
gradual development of a nation’s creative powers. As well 
might we expect the maturity of manhood from an infant of days 
as conclude that because America has not yet achieved any 
grand revelation in art there is no possibility for her in the fu- 
ture. True progress in national, literary, and artistic life implies 
training, and the cultivation of.art in a large degree depends up- 
on the literary as well as the ethical education of a nation. The 
artistic temperament is ours by rightful heritage. The mingled 
current of descent, the ceaseless influence of thought, of inter- 
course, of association by travel, tend to unity of mental status’; 
but we have still to cultivate that delicate artistic moderation 
which shuns alike a depraved realism and a vapid sentimental- 
ism. Exuberance of expression is the fault of youth; repression 
comes with age. 

In certain fields there has been already accomplished by 
American artists work which needs no apology, and the best 
examples are found in the line of portrait-painting—a branch of 
art which we are disposed to put upon a higher plane than that 
usually assigned to it. Inthe landscape the painter is allowed 
a latitude of interpretation by which he may convey something 
of his own personality to the spectator. The thought impressed 
upon his own mind is translated into color, shape, and motion, 
through the medium of which it speaks to other souls. But the 
work of portraiture is of necessity hedged in by restrictions 
which are inviolable. The true artist is not merely a copyist, an 
imitator; he must not simply transfer to his canvas the features 
of his subject. He seeks to make the eye speak with a living 
force, to give expression through his work to the life within, as 
light shines through an alabaster vase, softened, elevated, spirit- 
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ualized, yet clearly and really the reproduction of his subject. 
And sometimes, unhappily for the artist, his baffled search fail- 
ing to descry this “inner light,” he is forced to turn prosaic 
reality into poetic fancy or else find his work rejected. An 
amusing incident in point occurred lately within our own ken, 
A foreign sculptor of repute and ability was commissioned to 
make a portrait in marble of a lady, a leader in fashionable life, 
wealthy, amiable, and commonplace to the last degree. He 
finished the work, but so ennobled was it, so informed with the 
soul that was in the artist and not in the subject, that it was an 
almost angelic face that looked out of the pure marble. With- 
out the slightest suspicion of the fact that the original was stand- 
ing beside it, the question was put in all sincerity as to what 
saint it represented. It might have been taken for St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary. The inspiration afforded by certain grand charac- 
ters in history has wrought itself in every age into the art-life of 
nations, so that, in allegory or in real likeness, the canvas and the 
marble speak to the heart with greater power than the printed 
page. The character of Washington was so impressed upon the 
mind of the great sculptor Canova that, although he never saw 
our first President, he made the one statue in which criticism 
could find no flaw. It was at once a poem, a history, and a 
prophecy. In the volume which suggested this paper it is re- 
produced from contemporary engraving, and goes far to remove 
an impression, which many share, that the likeness was not suff- 
ciently accurate. A comparison with other portraits acknow- 
ledged as correct affords convincing evidence to the contrary. 
The figure, slightly above life-size, is seated in an attitude sug- 
gestive of bodily repose and of earnest thought. The cuirass, 
elegantly wrought and worn over a handsome tunic, reminds 
one of the defensive armor lately put off, and the flowing folds 
of a rich mantle falling from the shoulders have a singularly 
graceful effect. The sheathed weapon of antique form, lying 
with the sceptre under the right foot, signify that the end of 
war and the revival of the reign of law have enabled him gladly 
to cast them aside. The benignant expression which seems to 
have impressed itself more strongly upon the features of Wash- 
ington as he advanced in years is beautifully brought out. The 
firm hand, holding the pen as he writes upon a tablet which rests 
upon the left thigh, has just traced the words, “George Wash- 
ington to the people of the United States: Friends and fellow- 
citizens.” - Here he pauses, his full heart seeking for words 
strong enough to speak the great thoughts that throng upon 
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him. The classic style of the whole composition is admirably in 
keeping with the sculptor’s heroic conception of Washington, 
and is equally worthy of the moral grandeur of the subject and 
the genius of the artist. The loss sustained by the country in the 
destruction of this magnificent memorial in the burning of the 
capitol at Raleigh is one utterly irreparable, and its only com- 
pensation is found in the preservation of the sculptor’s design by 
the engravings of Bertini and Marchetti. Canova may be said 
to have created a school of art. After profound study of the 
best models of antiquity, in connection with that of anatomical 
principles, he became dissatisfied with a certain coldness, a lack 
of softness of finish and delicacy of treatment, in the greater part 
of the statuary regarded as the standard antique. Convinced 
that there was another and a higher path in art than that fol- 
lowed by the artists of his day, he decided upon those charac- 
teristics which mark the highest order of Greek art as his mod- 
els, and proceeded to develop his own ideas. He encountered 
opposition, of course, as every true advance in art or in science 
must, but he conquered. The late Cardinal Wiseman,* whose 
knowledge of art was both rare and great, says of Canova’s 
monument of Clement XIV., that it “took the world of art by 
surprise; and his return to the simple beauty, the calm atti- 
tudes, the quiet folds, the breadth and majesty of ancient works 
soon put him at the head of a European school.” + Canova’s in- 
dustry was indefatigable, and the list of works produced in the 
space of fourteen years, when at the height of his fame, presents 
an almost incredible number. Always of a deeply reverent 
spirit, he determined, upon the return of Pius VI. to Rome, to 
raise at his own expense a colossal statue to religion in com- 
memoration of the event. He only waited for the site to be .ap- 
pointed. Everything was in readiness to begin the work, when, 
through the intervention of rival influence and envious machina- 
tions, the permission was withheld. Thwarted, but in nowise 
discouraged, he still kept to his resolve. He designed a build- 
ing for his native place which, combining the features of the 
Pantheon and Parthenon, should be worthy to enshrine his 
Christian memorial. The heavy expense entailed by so large 
a scheme forced him into labors far beyond his strength, and in 
a short time the inevitable result became manifest. He died, 
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* Mr, M. Digby Wyatt, Slade Professor of Fine Art, in his course of lectures delivered at the 
University of Cambridge in 1870, and published under the title of Fine Art, p. 57, speaks of 
Cardinal Wiseman as one ‘‘ whose powers of exposition on matters of art were as rare and great 
as his taste for and knowledge of the subject.” 

+ Recollections of the Last Four Popes, p. 153. 
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worn out with unremitting exertions, at the age of sixty-five, 
having produced in those last years of pain and weakness some 
of the finest of his works, among them the statue of Washing. 
ton. 

The monument to the first President executed by Thomas 
Crawford for the State of Virginia will bear comparison with 
any work hitherto produced by either native or foreign artists, 
The author of Original Portraits of Washington fitly says of it: 
“The memorial at Richmond, so replete in truth, grace, and 
sentiment, would do credit to people centuries older in art, 
The history it records, the principles it honors, and the gratitude 
it expresses present lessons which, if heeded, must foster true 
national strength.” * Of the standing figures of Washington 
the one, perhaps, which is most entirely pleasing in its mingled 
simplicity and dignity is that by Sir Francis Chantrey. 

It would be impossible in the space afforded us to do more 
than advert to a few of the busts, statues, and monuments which 
the career of Washington has inspired, but before we pass on to 
consider some of the distinguished painters who have skilfully 
traced his lineaments we must dwell for a moment on the his. 
tory of the unfinished shaft at the federal capital. Perhaps no 
instance can be found in the annals of commemorative art which 
presents a parallel to the extraordinary delay, opposition, and 
vandalism that have been connected with this structure. From 
the day of the first President’s death to the present the project 
has been periodically brought before the people, often with the 
most encouraging prospects of its consummation, only to be laid 
aside again and again until the whole country grew weary of its 
very name. At length in 1848 a design on a colossal scale was 
selected, and the corner-stone was laid with pomp and ceremony. 
The work was begun at once, and for a time progressed so rap- 
idly as to satisfy the most exacting and to restore in a measure 
public confidence in the enterprise. When, after six years, ad- 
ditional funds were required Congress was asked for a suitable 
appropriation, which was promptly accorded by the House of Re- 
presentatives. The sum of two hundred thousand dollars, which 
had been fifty years before appropriated for the like purpose but 
never used, was at once voted. Unfortunately for the national 
credit, personal rivalries among the managers brought influences 
to bear upon the Senate which defeated the measure, and for more 
than twenty-five years the unfinished shaft stood, in silent but 

eloquent protest, a target for universal jest. At length, as the cen- 


* Original Portraits of Washington, p. 177. 
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tennial year was approaching, public interest became so strongly 
aroused as to compel Congress to take effective steps towards the 
completion of the work. Under new management the enter- 
prise bids fair to be carried on steadily, and within a reasonable 
time it may be expected that this memorial will stand complete, 
typifying, in its severe simplicity and towering height, the char- 
acter of him whose name it bears. The significance of such a 
tribute lies in something beyond the fact that the National 
Monument is to be the loftiest column in the world. It em- 
bodies the veneration not only of the American people in the of- 
fering of a stone from nearly every State in the Union, but from 
many foreign nations who have wished to testify the honor in 
which they hold the memory of Washington. In 1854 the late 
pontiff, Pius I1X., sent a stone which was inscribed “ Rome to 
America.” It was taken from the Temple of Concord, valuable 
as an antique of rare beauty, and still more as a messenger of 
good-will from the chief pastor of Christendom to the young 
republic of the West. Unhappily there existed at this period 
an unusual spirit of political bitterness towards Catholics. The 
arrival of Archbishop Bedini to our shores as nuncio of tke 
Holy Father was the signal for a wanton outbreak on the part 
of the followers of Mazzini, Garibaldi, and the Carbonari of 
Europe, aided by the speeches of their orator Gavazzi. <A party 
of political proscription, then holding secret meetings in Know- 
Nothing lodges in various cities, was laboring to keep alive the 
hatred which their policy engendered against their Catholic fel- 
low-citizens. Emissaries of the party at the seat of government 
were ready and willing to display their partisan zeal. The block 
sent by the late pope was placed, with others intended for the 
same purpose, under shelter and in the care of a watchman. 
Soon after its arrival, on a certain dark morning in March, a num- 
ber of men surrounded the building, warning the custodian to 
keep quiet if he would escape harsh treatment, forcibly remov- 
ed the block through an opening which they made in the side at 
which it lay, carried it off to a steep place on the river-bank, and 
dashed it to pieces. The brave guardian of the national pro- 
perty had with him a double-barrelled gun, which he could have 
used effectively at any moment during the removal of the stone, 
for the marauders were in full view from his watch-box. The 
perpetrators of this act of vandalism were never discovered, and 
we suspect that no very strenuous efforts were made to bring 
them to justice. The author of Original Portraits of Washington 
gives a full account of the affair taken from the National Intelli- 
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gencer of March 8, 1854, and adds: “ A rebuke to the spirit that 
led to this outrage is found in an order issued by Washington 
November 5, 1775. He refers to a report that preparations had 
been made to burn the pontiff in effigy, and sternly says: ‘The 
commander-in-chief cannot help expressing his surprise that 
there should be officers and soldiers in this army so void of com. 
mon sense as not to see the impropriety of this step.’”’ * 
Without consideration of the large number of copies in oil, 
and engravings which meet one at every turn, there are a good 
many original portraits of Washington by artists of every de. 
gree; so numerous, indeed, are they as to suggest a suspicion of 
personal vanity in the Father of his Country. + Among them all 
we find none more pleasing than those by American artists, and 
the most beautiful miniature ever painted of him is that by 
John Singleton Copley. He is represented at the age of 
twenty-five, and in the exquisite delicacy of touch and of color. 
ing one recognizes the hand of a master. There is a certain soft- 
ness of expression verging upon tenderness, a far-away, almost 
wistful look in the clear eyes, traceable, we believe, in no other 
picture, which attracts one with an irresistible charm, and there 
are infinite possibilities of feeling, of the hopes and dreams of 
youth, in the noble face. The contrast of its quiet simplicity 
with another miniature taken later in life by a French countess, 
which represents him as the most artificial of laurel-crowned 
heroes, is markedly in favor of the first. The name of Copley is 
one worthy of honor as having been among the earliest to gain 
recognition abroad and at home. At the age of seventeen he 
was already known, although he had had only the most meagre 
instruction. Shortly before the beginning of the Revolution he 
obtained means to go to Italy, and there gave his whole heart to 
the study of his profession, drawing his inspiration from the 
works of Titian and Correggio. At the conclusion of peace he 
went to London, where his success was so well assured that he 
became permanently resident there, although he seems never to 
have lost his love for his own country. One of his most ambi- 
tious efforts is the “ Death of Lord Chatham ”—a beautiful picture, 
which we saw some years ago in the National Gallery of London. 
Another American who attained distinction in both hemi- 
spheres was Charles Wilson Peale, whose name is associated 


* Original Portraits of Washington, p. 231. 

+ The author of Original Portraits says : “This is an unjust conclusion ; for the truth is 
developed that the American hero was made a martyr to the devotion of his friends at home and 
his admirers abroad” (preface, p. vi.) 
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with many stirring scenes of Washington’s day and with no less 
than fourteen portraits of Washington himself. One of these, 
now in the possession of an English nobleman, was sent as a pre- 
sent to the Duke of Wiirtemberg, by a messenger who carried 
secret despatches to the Hague by the packet Mercury. The 
ship was captured by a British frigate, and the passenger threw 
his despatches overboard, “ which act was observed by a British 
sailor, who sprang into the sea, and secured the papers. All of 
our affairs with Holland were thus exposed, and in consequence 
England declared war. Capt. Keppel, commander of the frig- 
ate, claimed the portrait as a personal prize, and presented it to 
his uncle, Admiral Lord Keppel, who had known Washington 
when the young Virginian was an officer in Gen. Braddock’s 
campaign.”* Another of his pictures is said to have been in the 
possession of Louis XVI. The characteristic of Peale as an ar- 
tist may be comprehended in the word literalness. Always con- 
scientious, his pictures bear the stamp of truth, and, while one 
realizes a lack of the deepest artistic insight, one feels that he has 
given the real, every-day presentment of his subjects. This prac- 
tical turn of mind has a value of its own for historical reference, 
for in matters of detail, costumes, and surroundings his pictures 
leave nothing to be desired. It may be safely predicted that 
these points will be more highly estimated as the years go on. 
His life was full of variety ; his energy was unlimited and found 
continual expression in occupations seemingly the most opposed 
in character. 

Next in age to Peale, but second to none in artistic rank, 
is Gilbert Stuart, who belongs to the coterie which drew in- 
spiration from the rocky shores and green hill-slopes of Rhode 
Island. His faculty of reproducing faces from memory serv- 
ed to distinguish him at an early age and formed the ground 
for his decision to adopt the career of a painter. He became a 
pupil of Benjamin West, who, with all his great and good qua- 
lities, was nevertheless capable of some small jealousies in the 
sphere of his profession. Stuart related once to a sitter the fol- 
lowing anecdote, with a genial sort of triumph over his old mas- 
ter that bears no trace of malice: “It was the custom, whenever 
a new governor-general was sent out to India, that he should be 
complimented by a present of his majesty’s portrait, and Mr. 
West, being the king’s painter, was called upon on all such occa 
sions. So when Lord was about to sail the usual order was 
received. My old master, who was busily employed on one of 

* Original Portraits of Washington, p. 9. 
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his ten-acre pictures, thought he would turn over the king to 
me. ‘Stuart,’ he said, ‘it is a pity to make the king sit again for 
his picture ; there is the portrait of him that you painted—let me 
have it for Lord I will retouch it and it will do well enough; 
So the picture was carried down to his own room, and at it he 
went. He worked at it all that day. The next morning, 
‘Stuart,’ said he, ‘have you your palette set?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ 
‘Well, you can soon set another; let me have the one you have 
prepared. I can’t satisfy myself with that head.’ I gave him 
my palette, and he worked the greater part of that day. In the 
afternoon, ‘ Stuart,’ says he, ‘I don’t know how it is, but you 
have a way of managing your tints different from any one else; 
here, take the palette and finish the head.’ ‘I can’t indeed, sir, 
as it is; but let it stand until the morning and get dry, and I will 
go over it with all my heart.’ I went into his room bright and 
early, and by half-past nine had finished the head. When West 
saw it he complimented me highly, and I had ample revenge 
for his ‘ Jt will do well enough.’”” Stuart was intensely patriotic 
and a great admirer of Washington, and so strong were these in. 
fluences upon him that he resigned his brilliant prospects in 
England and returned to America in 1793. Two years later he 
completed the famous picture of Washington known as the 
Athenzum portrait, which has ever since held the highest place 
among his works. It was intended for a full-size picture, but 
the head only was finished. It is now on the walls of the Aca- 
demy of Fine Arts in Boston. A portrait of John Q. Adams, the 
last work of his busy hand, shows the richness of perfected 
powers and the enthusiasm of the true artist. Death arrested 
the work after the completion of only the face, and the figure, 
with the drapery, was entrusted to one eminently fitted for the 
task—the gifted Sully. 

The name of William Dunlap deserves a higher place in the 
history of American art than it is ever likely to hold; for while 
he achieved comparatively little himself as a painter, he did 
more than perhaps any man of his day to forward the cause of 
art in this country and to bring into notice the genius of others. 
His ingenuous confessions of youthful idleness and regrets for 
precious years thrown away tend to create a feeling of indul- 
gence rather than of condemnation. The admirable literary 
style which he possessed would lead one to a shrewd suspicion 
that, after all, his true vocation lay rather in the sphere of the 
pen than of the pencil. His valuable work, which is become very 
rare, entitled Arts of Design in the United States, contains almost 
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the only reliable information now accessible as to the lives and 
works of the pioneers of art in this country, and to him is largely 
owing the establishment of the National Academy of Design, in 
which he was intensely interested. He also wrote a valuable 
History of the American Theatre, from which later writers on the 
histrionic art have derived much information as to our early 
drama. At the ripe age of fifty-one years he devoted himself to 
painting as a profession ; and whether or not his success was due 
to his having attained reputation by other modes, he found him- 
self fully recognized and appreciated. His failures in earlier life 
he attributed in part to a fatal reticence, a sort of moral paraly- 
sis which used to seize upon him at some critical moment when 
a moderate degree of self-assertion might have launched him 
upon the tide of success; and partly to the /aisser-aller habits 
engendered by a rather luxurious and indulgent home-training. 
He refers with pardonable pride to the fact that the commander- 
in-chief accorded him sittings for a picture by request of a com- 
mon friend, leaving us to infer that he would never have had the 
courage to ask such a favor himself. He says: “This was a 
triumphant moment for a boy of seventeen, and it must be re- 
membered that Washington had not then been ‘hackneyed to 
the touches of the painter’s pencil.’ I say a triumphant moment, 
but one of anxiety, fear, and trembling. I was soon quite at 
home at headquarters. To breakfast and dine, day after day, 
with the General and Mrs. Washington and members of Con- 
gress, and to be noticed as the young painter, was delicious.” 
The naiveté with which he tells the story only serves to increase 
one’s regret to learn that the picture was at best but a carica- 
ture, although the fact must be urged, on the other hand, that the 
artist had at that time never had a lesson. Dunlap’s unbounded 
admiration for Washington is evident in every allusion to him 
throughout his writings, and he seems anxious to counteract the 
prevalent impression that his hero was a cold or undemonstrative 
man, probably holding in his own sunshiny nature an idea that 
something unlovable attached to such a character. 

In comparing the culture of the ancients with that of the 
moderns Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose mind is so enamored with 
the cultus of the Greeks that he has become pagan in thought 
and: expression,* makes the underlying difference between the 


* Thus in his Monody on Arthur Hugh Clough he says : 
“ Bear it from thy loved, sweet Arno vale 
(For there earth-forgetting eyelids keep 
Their morningless and unawakening sleep 
Under the flowery oleanders pale).” 
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two civilizations to resolve itself into a question of sanity—a cha. 
racteristic which he extols in the former, and the lack of which 
he deplores in the latter.* The insanity of modern criticism js 
possessed of a mania which is able to destroy, but which is im. 
potent to construct. The iconoclast rejoices in the work of de. 
struction visible in every sphere of mental activity, and the na. 
tional images of our own country have not escaped the sceptical 
spirit that proclaims, with Sainte-Beuve, that history in the 
main consists of a set of fables in which the world agrees to 
believe ; with James Anthony Froude, that England's Eighth 
Henry was a model of public virtues; with Professor Beesly, 
that Catiline was an exemplar of patriotic devotion; and with 
Judge Holmes, that Shakspere was a dramatic mouthpiece of 
the bribe-taking Bacon. In conclusion we may remark that the 
character of Washington, in spite of ribald jests and idle rumors 
which one constantly encounters in the newspaper press of the 
period, has stood the test of searching analysis. Excepting a 
few English critics like Carlyle, whose chief disparagement of 
Lafayette was that he could not get beyond the “ Washington 
Formula,” foreign writers as well as foreign artists have done 
ample justice to the memory of the first President of the re. 
public. First among European nations, Catholic France eldest 
child of the church, has taught the sons of St. Louis to venerate 
a name which always enkindled the eloquence of Montalembert, 
and whose “ glory,” says Chateaubriand, “is the patrimony of 
civilization.” . 


* This thought is not original with Mr. Matthew Arnold. Goethe, his great master, before 
him had said: ‘‘ Classisch ist das Gesunde, Romantisch das Kranke”’ (Spriiche in Prosa, 7te 
Abtheilung).’ 
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THE STORY OF A PORTIONLESS GIRL. 


From the German of the Countess Hahn-Hahn, by Mary H. A. Allies. 
PART IV.—APPARENT DIRAi FACIES. 


CHAPTER IV. 


O SACRED HUNGER OF PERNICIOUS GOLD ! 


Wuitst Baroness Griinerode was at Ems and Heidelberg, 
and more solicitous about Harry’s body and bodily welfare than 
she had ever been about the souls of all her other children put 
together, the baron came to an important decision concerning 
Edgar. He was now two-and-twenty, and a spendthrift on so 
startling a scale that he thereby incurred his father’s high dis- 
pleasure. His leaving his son without money did not mend mat- 
ters. Edgar found plenty of Jews who were willing to lend him 
thousands upon thousands of thalers, for they knew well enough 
that, albeit Baron Griinerode was very rich, and respected, and 
looked up to, he was not immortal. So Edgar lived as if he had 
millions at his command; and as this propensity is wont to pro- 
duce a kind of imbecility, he took the most extraordinary fancies 
into his head, which were utterly incapable of giving pleasure to 
him or any one else. 

The baroness had scarcely got back or had time to consult 
the housekeeper, butler, and cook, and had not even seen Tief- 
fenstein and Isidora, when the baron came to her, summarily dis- 
missed the cook, and then said impatiently, as he flung himself 
into an arm-chair: “ Don’t pay so much attention to kitchen and 
cellar, my dear.” 

“So much attention, love? No, only enough to make the 
servants feel that they are not the masters. They are too apt to 
think that they need not consider money ina rich house. I am 
of a contrary opinion, for where should we be if I did not keep 
so large a household as ours in order?” 

“You are quite right, my dear, and I look up to your talent 
in this particular. But I am really provoked that whilst the 
father is making a little bit of money with the sweat of his brow, 
and the mother is trying to husband it carefully—apropos!” he 
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said suddenly, interrupting himself, “ you have got through a 
fearful quantity of money, my dear. I wrote you my mind, but 
[ must repeat it now: you can’t keep the money in your pocket 
when it is a question of your comfort and your person. What 
extravagance, for ihstance, to want two carriages to be sent to 
Ems!” 

“I should have used them for Harry, love, and I only had 
the caléche after all.” 

“1 should think so, my dear. Wanting the coupé was a 
whim 4 la Edgar. And now I come back to what I was saying. 
Edgar deserves to be locked up. But as that is impossible, | am 
going to send him off to the other hemisphere.” 

“Send him where?” exclaimed the baroness, and she jumped 
up from the sofa in her fright. 

“I myself don’t quite know, but this much is certain: he 
shall go to Asia and America ona merchant ship.” 

“ But what a fearful thought, love! Perhaps he will be ship. 
wrecked.” 

“He will certainly be shipwrecked in another sense if he 
stays here; and perhaps we, too, for the boundaries of extrava- 
gance are nowhere.” 

“We, too! What exaggeration, love!” 

“ Acts of folly can bring about what is nearly impossible, my 
dear; and can anything beat his last mad extravagance? He 
goes and takes the circus for the evening, paying as much as if it 
had been full, on condition that nobody else shall be allowed en- 
trance, and the company is obliged to give a full performance for 
him and his dog, who represent the public. Now,I put it to 
you, isn’t this frenzy ? Three weeks ago he got up some races 
for his friends entirely at his own expense; there were horses 
and prizes, and I don’t know what besides. He paid for every- 
thing. He is positively raving, you see, and he shall be sent to 
sea. Sea-sickness, salt meat, and hard beans will set him to 
rights, and in a few years’ time he will come back to us a reason- 
able member of society.” 

“ A repulsive remedy, love.” 

“Repulsive or not, | know that I am weary of the foolish 
youngster’s tricks. If it goes on it really might bring dishonor 
on my firm. I thought of keeping my intention from you till 
Edgar was on board, but you might have reproached me with 
want of confidence, and I know well enough that we are of the 
same mind, although you may feel it hard at times. Of course 
you must keep it a dead secret, for if Edgar got wind of the 
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matter he would slip off, and that would cause greater talk. He 
must and shall go—so much is clear; and I think you will see 
it, too.” 

“T shall have to be on my guard to keep it from the poor 
fellow,” sighed the baroness. 

« And I, too, not to show the anger and vexation which I feel 
at being so treated by our children. Not one of them gives us 
any pleasure. If I had not Sylvia to cheer me up I should have 
to find some amusement out of doors like a young fool.” 

“Don’t speak in this fearfully light way, love. It doesn’t 
become a man of sixty-four.” 

“Sixty-four, indeed! Why, that’s no age for a man,” laughed 
the baron, and he went off to think about Edgar’s campaign. 

Sylvia, too, had made up her mind and carried it out. She 
had written two letters, one which went to Vincent von Lehr- 
bach by the town post, the other by the general post to Herr 
Goldisch. Thus Vincent heard of Sylvia’s return to the capital. 
His heart beat wildly with joy as he opened the envelope and 
saw her name. It was the first letter she had ever written to 
him, but after he had read its contents a nameless feeling took 
possession of him. It was as follows: 


“DEAR VINCENT: Let me speak to you simply and openly as to my 
best friend, and forgive me for being honest with you, as, alas! I must give 
you pain, but only a little pain now to spare you a lingering sorrow here- 
after. 

“My six weeks’ stay with your kind mother has opened my eyes about 
my practical usefulness in daily life, and, much to my confusion, I must 
own that lam not able to do one-half what you would have to require of 
your wife. I do not understand housekeeping, and should not be at all 
clever about keeping house on a small Scale. If my parents had lived 
things would have been quite different, and it would have been better for 
me inevery way. I should have learnt to make a little do, and not have 
minded scanty means. But unfortunately the last ten years in my uncle’s 
house have got me entirely out of the way of poverty and given me tastes 
and habits which have taken root so completely that I cannot drag them 
up without much suffering to myself. But I can’t bear the notion that you 
might remark my suffering, let it make you sad and look down upon me in 
consequence, or find me a burden; and so, dear Vincent, I consider that our 
promise to each other is no longer binding. Neither your family nor mine 
suspects our engagement, and I think it best for us both to avoid anything 
which might remind us of it, and not to meet again. I say nothing of the 
inward struggle which has torn my peace of mind for the last few months, 
nor of the inexpressible gratitude which I shall ever feel for your unsel- 
fish love. SYLVIA VON NEHEIM.” 


Vincent read the letter over two or three times. Could 
VOL, XXXV.—25 
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Sylvia have written it—Sylvia, who wished for nothing but 
love, liberty, and bread? There was not the slightest trace of 
any such wish. Why was it? How could the change in her be 
accounted for? It was certain to be some scheming on the part 
of her relatives. She had once said that they wished to keep 
her with them always as a companion. But the notion was pre- 
posterous. It was as clear as day that some exterior influence 
had been at work to make Sylvia write that letter, and it was 
important to get to the bottom of it. Her future and his happi- 
ness were at stake, and they were not to be sacrificed to the des. 
potical whims of her relatives. He would recover himself, turn 
quietly over in his mind the reasons which might have affected 
Sylvia, and amongst others her possibie shrinking back from 
great poverty, and then he would go to see her. At the time he 
was so overwhelmed with business relating to his examination, 
and which consequently could not be put off, that he was obliged 
to work half the night several times in order to get a spare mo- 
ment. This press of occupation was opportune as serving to 
calm down the intensity of his feelings. 

Sylvia’s mind was immensely relieved and her conscience 
quieted after she had thus put an end to her irresolution by 
breaking with Vincent and writing to tell Herr Goldisch that 
she was ready to accept his offer, but that she feared opposition 
from her relatives. She herself had been shy about broaching 
the subject to them. Several days passed without a word or 
token from Vincent, and her spirits rose in proportion. She 
supposed that his examination was over and that he had gone 
home. Slight pricks of conscience mingled with her satisfaction 
on receiving a letter from Herr Goldisch in which he told her in 
a few hearty words of his speedy return from America, thanked 
her for her favorable answer, and bade her not to trouble herself 
about her relatives. He would take everything upon himself, 
lose no time in following his letter, when he would at once claim 
Sylvia. She was pleased at this prospect and tried to quiet her 
mind by making excellent resolutions to be a good wife anda 
kind mother to little George, fancying that she was at last recon- 
ciled to a fate which she had so often qualified as hard and 
wretched. At Aurel’s side she might have had many a rude 
awakening out of her youthful dreams concerning him. As wife 
to a selfish man of Tieffenstein’s character she could not have 
reckoned upon any real happiness, and she would have had to 
nurse a discontented and embittered worldling. She would not 
think of Vincent. Though her feelings lacked depth to return 
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his love, or even to understand it, she was perfectly alive to the 
difference between the two men, and distinguished Lehrbach’s 
love from Goldisch’s good-natured kindness. “ But my marrying 
Lehrbach was an impossibility,” she sighed, “ for one can’t be ex- 
pected to give up everything except the necessaries of life. It 
would have made both him and me wretched.” 

“Herr von Lehrbach wishes to see you, miss,” said a servant. 

Bewildered, speechless, and trembling with emotion, Sylvia 
got up, but determined not to see him. 

“ He is already in the morning-room,” added the servant. 

“ How very stupid you are, John!” stammered Sylvia. 

“You had given orders, miss, that he should always be 
shown into the morning-room at once.” 

“Qh! say that I am ill, or busy, or anything you like.” 

“ As | showed Herr von Lehrbach in, miss, he asked if you 
were well and strong, and I said,‘ As well and lively as possible.’ 
Perhaps, miss, you would like me to say that this time doesn’t 
suit you, and that you beg Herr von Lehrbach to come to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“To-morrow,” repeated Sylvia in a mechanical way, and the 
servant was going away with this answer when it struck her 
that perhaps Herr Goldisch would be coming to-morrow, or 
even that very day, and she said in a determined tone, “ Wait a 
minute, John ; leave it as it is,” and hurried to the morning-room. 
John threw open the door for her. 

“Herr von Lehrbach,” she said, speaking in a quick and 
forced tone, whilst her expression betrayed irritation and uneasi- 
ness, “I had begged you to spare us both this meeting, as I have 
acted with full deliberation, and anything we can now say must 
be difficult and painful.” 

“Ts this how we meet?” said Lehrbach, not taking the least 
notice of Sylvia’s words. “I can’t understand it at all, Sylvia. 
What has happened ?” 

He stood before her and gave her a searching look, which 
she tried to evade by taking a chair, so as to escape being face to 
face with him, and said uneasily : 

“T told you in my letter what had happened.” 

“But you did not tell whose influence made you write that 
letter,” said Vincent, taking a chair and seating himself on the 
opposite side of the little table upon which her arm was resting 


and supporting her head, so that they were once more face to 
face. 


“T wrote under the influence of my own feelings after staying 
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with your mother,” she answered, beginning to fear that she 
might betray her anxiety. 

“ And were these feelings powerful enough to get the better 
of your wish for love, liberty, and that quiet domestic happiness 
which every woman desires in her heart? I can’t believe it, 
Sylvia, and I never will believe it. I suspect you are hiding 
something or there has been foul play.” 

Sylvia turned scarlet, then deadly pale. A guilty conscience 
is not slow to imagine that the whole world is aware of its sins, 
and Sylvia fancied that Vincent knew the truth. Vincent notic- 
ed her painful embarrassment. 

“Your looks tell me that I am right, Sylvia. Oh! do speak,” 
he said beseechingly. 

“ There has been no foul play,” she exclaimed with constraint. 

“Well, what is it, Sylvia? In your letter you called me your 
best friend, to whom you could speak openly ; so do it now, for 
Iam sure you have no truer friend in the world than I. Be 
honest with me; I havearight to it. You have accepted my love 
for the last two years. I don’t know whether you returned it, 
Sylvia, and your letter makes me doubtful about it, but I do know 
this: you accepted my love, and when a man has had God be- 
fore his eyes in his love, and has bound himself to another by a 
promise which is to stretch over this life, he ought not to be 
cast off suddenly fora whim. So tell me honestly who it is that 
is making you break the engagement we entered upon two years 


” 


ago. 

“ Nobody,” answered Sylvia in a tone of determination. “I 
explained my conduct in my letter, and I must beg you to end 
this painful conversation.” 

“ Are you determined, then, to go on living in this way? Do 
you mean to stay in this house, where your soul is ill at ease, and 
where you yourself are suffocating and crying after ‘liberty and 
bread’?” Sylvia wanted to get up, but he stretched his hand 
across the little table and laid it on her arm. The touch seem- 
ed to tame her, for she remained sitting, and he said very calmly: 
“You don’t answer. Well, Sylvia, I will answer for you, as 
your confusion betrays you. It tells me more than I had sus- 
pected when I began. This is your real motive: you have had 
a better offer, and as in your eyes riches and happiness have be- 
come synonymous, you have accepted it.” 

“ Yes, that’s it,” exclaimed Sylvia, almost glad that her un- 
bloody torture saved her the trouble of avowal and was thus 
coming toanend. “ But do not be angry with me. You must 
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believe that my judgment, not my heart, has decided in the 
matter.” 

“So much the worse,” said Vincent very gravely. “One 
can’t put much confidence in so cool and calm a calculation. 
And who may it be that your judgment has favored?” 

« An excellent and respected man, though no longer a young 
one—Herr Goldisch.” 

“He is a rich relative of your cousin Valentine’s, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” she said in a low tone, and she blushed scarlet, for 
again the torture was beginning. 

“ Are your relatives in favor of the marriage?” 

“T don’t know. . . . As yet they know nothing about it,” she 
stammered in painful confusion. 

“And why do you keep it from them, if Herr Goldisch, 
though he is not a young man, is respected and—rich ?” 

Deadly anxiety closed Sylvia’s lips, for she suddenly real- 
ized the impression the whole truth would make upon Vincent. 
Once more he bent his eye so steadily upon her that she had not 
the courage to attempta shuffling evasion. All at once a change 
came over Lehrbach’s calm face, as if he had made a dreadful 
discovery, and he said in a voice that trembled with emotion: 
“Where can I have got the terrible impression that this Herr 
Goldisch is your cousin’s husband? I fancy I heard something 
of a divorce.” 

“You did. Last summer he got a divorce from Valentine, 
and as he is a Protestant he may marry again if he pleases.” 

“But you, unhappy Sylvia—you are a Catholic,” exclaimed 
Vincent mournfully, “and don’t you know that the sacrament of 
matrimony is binding for life?” 

“Yes, of course, for and between Catholics. If Herr Gold- 
isch were a Catholic he could not think of marrying again, nor [ 
of becoming his wife; but as a Protestant he is free, as Protes- 
tants have not got the sacrament of matrimony, or at any rate 
they do not look upon it in the same light.” 

“Oh! that’s just the misery of it,” exclaimed Vincent, deeply 
moved: “they have neither got it nor do they understand it. 
But, Sylvia, we are not talking of Protestants now ; we are con. 
cerned with you. The church prohibits you from such a connec- 
tion as unlawful and no marriage at all, because Herr Goldisch’s 
lawful wife is still living, and he cannot have two wives at 
once.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s how the church views it. But just consider 
that I am not in the least going against her, as we do not mean to 
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be married by a Catholic priest,” exclaimed Sylvia, troubled at 
his emotion. 

“ But what you say is simply dreadful. Do you suppose that 
you would be given absolution if you mentioned what you are 
on the point of doing?” asked Lehrbach sharply. 

Again Sylvia blushed guiltily, for the notion of seeking abso. 
lution had never come into her head. How many years had 
passed by since her last confession! Somehow she had never 
been a free agent in the Easter season. Either she had been 
going about or seriously engaged, and she would never have 
dreamt of going to confession at any other time. At that very 
moment she secretly resolved not to allow herself to be disquiet- 
ed, for she was committing no crimes, and therefore had no 
need of confession; but she nevertheless felt some twinges of 
conscience at the recollection of her sins of negligence and omis. 
sion. Whilst these thoughts were passing silently in her mind 
Lehrbach said in a kinder tone: 

“© Sylvia! how utterly wretched you make me by cutting 
yourself off so entirely from the church. The very essence of my 
love was to bring you nearer to the church and to her heavenly 
teaching, and to see you soaring above the things of time. That 
is all over now, and you are no longer the Sylvia that I loved. 
You have allowed earthly goods to swallow up the heavenly 
ones. You have grown to be the slave of money, and its lust, 
that curse of the world, is contaminating your soul. You are 
sacrificing your religion, your church, your honor and hap- 
piness, and my faithful love for this monster. You are hum- 
bling your own liberty and independence of spirit, for you 
cannot so much as conceive happiness apart from money and 
what it gives. This worship of money blows through the world 
like a sirocco, and it is lamentable to see what a demoralizing 
effect it has on characters, minds, and souls. O poor, poor 
Sylvia!” 

Half-moved and half-wounded in her pride, she was strug- 
gling with the hot tears as they ran down her cheeks. “Iam 
not so bad as that,” she said. 

“I will believe it if you do mo¢ marry Herr Goldisch. You 
may be certain that I am speaking disinterestedly, as I see only 
too clearly that our views are a greater wall of separation be- 
tween us than our circumstances. But when I am far away | 
should be glad to have a peaceful recollection of a woman I have 
so deeply loved.” 

“That is like the friend of my childhood,” she said with 
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emotion; “but I cannot get out of my engagement now, as I 
have given my word.” 

A scornful look passed over his face, but he restrained it as 
he thought to himself that Sylvia had never made him a formal 
promise. 

“The friend of your youth will not survive your denial of 
your church and of your faith,” he said with iron gravity. 
“ Farewell, Sylvia.”’ 

He was very pale but firm and composed as he stood before 
her, and he gave her a sorrowful look as he put out his hand and 
repeated in a soft tone: 

“Farewell, Sylvia!” 

A pang of anguish shot through her heart, as if she suddenly 
realized what she had lost by preferring mammon to this man. 
She grasped his right hand and said humbly: “ Don’t de- 
spise me.” 

“Far be it from me to do that. I pity you. Farewell.” 

With a gentle shake of the hand he was leaving her, but he 
had not got to the door before Sylvia called out in a tone of 
misery: ““O Vincent! do speak one word of comfort to me.” 

“ What can I speak comfort about ?” 

“ About my being unhappy, for I fear I shall not be able to 
forget you,” she exclaimed in a despairing tone. 

“Unhappy creature! what misery you are preparing for 
yourself. But calm yourself; you w#// forget me, and I wish 
that you may with all my heart. And now let me add one last 
word of parting: do not forget God, do not forget your own 
soul,” 

Thus he left her. Sylvia hurried up to her room, threw her- 
self on to the chaise-longue, and wept again over a fate which 
forced her to give up this man, the only one she had ever re- 
spected, the only one whose influence would have made her 
better. But in spite of herself the secret voice of conscience told 
her plainly enough that her fate was nothing more nor less than 
the consequences of her own miserable and unworthy conduct, 
and that, whatever Lehrbach did or did not, she ought to despise 
it from the bottom of her heart. God in his mercy had never 
ceased to offer her grace to overcome her own weakness, and she 
had always let it fall to follow the enticements of the world. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BEHIND THE FAMILY CURTAIN. 


IsIDORA, dressed in a most fashionable morning-dress, was 
sitting in an elegant boudoir. Everything around her was nice 
and pleasant, but she herself looked as cross and disagreeable as 
possible, and her face was pale and drawn. By her side Tieffen. 
stein was sitting, or rather lying, in an arm-chair, and whilst she 
talked he was tapping his boot with his walking-stick in an un- 
meaning and listless sort of way. There was no trace of his 
former good looks. The fearful wound on his head had lost him 
his right eye and part of his forehead. His long sufferings had 
changed his hair from raven black to a few gray locks, and a 
nervous twitching of his features added to his disfigurement. 

“ Nobody in their senses can make out why it is you are al- 
ways to be found at the Jockey Club.” 

With these words lsidora finished up a long sermon to her 
husband about economy, domesticity, and other virtues which 
she thought desirable for him. 

“If every reasonable being had the felicity of knowing you 
they would understand my fondness for the Jockey Club. A man 
is obliged to go out if he has a tiresome wife,” answered Tieffen- 
stein coolly. 

“But you can’t pretend to make me believe that you have 
nice, clever talks at the club,” she said scornfully. 

“ At least they are not wrangles, and that in itself is refresh- 
ing to me.” 

“ Whose fault is it that I am unutterably wretched ?’”’ exclaim- 
ed Isidora angrily. ‘“ Your coldness and insensibility drive me 
wild, for I have loved you passionately, and because you push 
me away my sorrow shows itself sometimes in complaints which 
are thoroughly well deserved.” 

“If a woman loves her husband passionately the first thing 
she should do is to make herself pleasant to him, for otherwise 
her worship soon becomes a great nuisance.” 

“You are an ungrateful wretch. You calumniate your sex. 
You are—” 

“ Not one of these things,” he interrupted in the same cool 
manner. “It’s a man’s way to feel small and brief gratitude for 
a passion which may be part of his wife’s nature and exceedingly 
tiresome to him. On the other hand, a man appreciates his wife 
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more and more as time goes on, if she makes his home pleasant 
for him, and is able to talk sensibly, to read a book worth read- 
ing, to give an opinion and good advice, and if she knows how to 
attract pleasant people to her house that her husband likes to 
see and with whom he can have somewhat different conversa- 
tion to that which he may expect to find at the Jockey Club. A 
wife’s burning passion is a very insipid thing, but a nice, plea- 
sant wife is a priceless treasure.” 

“ Any one would see that I cannot ask Sylvia to the house.” 

“T did not allude to Sylvia, nor was I even thinking about 
her. This childish jealousy, which very often goes hand-in-hand 
with a mad love, is too intolerable,” he said, with an expression 
of the deepest scorn. “If you only would believe that a man’s 
house becomes a perfect hell when the demon of jealousy and 
contradiction dressed up in woman’s clothes lives in it!” 

He got up and went to the door. 

“Do you really mean to go to your Jockey Club, and get cold 
and be ill again?” exclaimed Isidora. “It is raining in torrents. 
Do stay at home. Just look how nice everything is.” 

“Not everything,” he replied impatiently, opening the door. 
On the threshold he met his mother-in-law with a perturbed face 
and red eyes. “ Good-morning,” he said in scornful astonish- 
ment. “What has happened to make you come out at ten 
o'clock in the morning? Has Monsieur Lacuillére deserted your 
kitchen ?” ; 

“‘No bad news, mamma, I hope?” asked Isidora. 

“O children! what things are put upon one,” sighed the 
baroness, collapsing on to a sofa. ‘ We had a dreadful evening 
of it yesterday. Just listen. First of all there came a letter 
from Valentine, telling us that she wanted to marry a Spaniard 
who has been victimized by the last revolution; that he was a 
Duke de San Roque y San Yago, but as poor as a church-mouse, 
as befitted so distinguished an exile; and that consequently she 
begged her father to make her allowance three times what it is, 
or, better still, ten times as much again. We telegraphed at once 
to Aurel for more particulars, and whilst we were talking about 
her mad scheme Goldisch, who has been here for three days, 
and whom we were certainly expecting to dinner, came in, but 
in a very different way to what we had expected.” 

“ How ina different way?” exclaimed Isidora and Tieffen- 
stein. 

“He came in with Sylvia on his arm,” pursued the baroness. 
“T fancied in my simplicity that le had met her at the door and 
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was bringing her up, so imagine my amazement when he said in 
a solemn tone that he was introducing Sylvia to us as his bride, 
and that he hoped this and wished that, and I’m sure I don’t 
know what all. And Sylvia kissed me very affectionately and 
asked for our blessing.” 

“ How cool of Sylvia to force herself into Valentine’s place!” 
exclaimed Isidora, exasperated. 

“ That’s what your father said. He was very much over. 
come and reproached them both so violently that I was positive- 
ly trembling with fright and anxiety. But Goldisch remained 
perfectly calm and said, very gently indeed: ‘ You are wrong to 
reproach me now with my divorcing your daughter after taking 
my part in the whole matter and praising my considerateness, 
My being a Protestant enables me to go a step further than you 
think right. But you knew that all along, and as you said no. 
thing whatever about Catholic principles when I married your 
daughter I am utterly amazed to hear you bring them up now all 
of a sudden.’” 

“ Goldisch is perfectly right,” said Wilderich. 

“No, he is wrong. Marriage is indissoluble,” exclaimed Isi- 
dora. 

“Tf you think so I wonder at you both for marrying Protes- 
tant husbands.” — 

“ A girl in love reckons upon lasting feelings,” said Isidora. 

“ Well, then, Valentine was cured pretty quickly of any such 
expectation,” replied Wilderich, with a scornful laugh; “ and for 
the matter of that she is on the point of doing the same as Gold- 
isch, only with this difference: first of all he is authorized by 
his religion to marry again, whereas she is forbidden to do so by 
her church ; and, secondly, he has made an excellent choice, and 
she a bad one.” 

“]T might have expected you to have nothing but praise for 
any matter which touches Sylvia,” said Isidora sharply ; “ but it 
makes me very angry to hear you condemn my sister’s choice in 
this peremptory way.” 

“ A Duke de San Roque y San Yago will certainly not be a 
grandee of the first water. Perhaps he is a duke of St. Roch, for 
good St. Roch was a mendicant, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“You are outrageous!” called out Isidora angrily. 

“My goodness! don’t be always quarrelling,” groaned the 
baroness. 

“That is part of our daily life. But what happened after 
that?” asked Wilderich indifferently. 
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“What happened was that Goldisch retained his composure 
till Sylvia began to cry at being reproached by the baron with 
ingratitude. That roused Goldisch and he said:'‘ People don’t 
call their daughter ungrateful for leaving her home to follow her 
husband, even supposing they do not care about the marriage in 
itself. In this matter they leave her to please herself, and I don’t 
see why you should reproach your niece in this way.’ My hus- 
band answered: ‘ Without being her father I have treated her 
asa daughter.’ ‘And for that,’ Goldisch said, ‘she has given 
you more happiness than both your daughters, and has been the 
life of your house.’ ” 

“What insolence!” cried out Isidora. “I only hope you 
stood up for your daughters, mamma.” 

“Stood up for them, love? Why, I couldn’t get a word in. I 
only kept saying to Sylvia: ‘ But, love, how shall I get on with- 
out you! You are my right hand. I must give up altogether.’” 

“You might have said something besides that, mamma,” re- 
plied Isidora impatiently. ‘ Goldisch must draw the conclusion 
that you want to prevent Sylvia’s marriage out of interested 
motives.” 

“ Make yourself easy, Isi. I also said to her: ‘ But consider, 
Sylvia, my love, that you are a Catholic, and consequently must 
see that Goldisch has got a wife already.’”’ 

“ And what did she say to that, mamma?” 

“She kissed me and said affectionately : ‘Dear aunt, isn’t it 
very odd that this is the first time in ten years you remind me 
of my being a Catholic? And it doesn’t affect us, either, as Gold- 
isch is not a Catholic and is consequently free to marry again.’ 
I replied: ‘When married people are separated it is possible that 
they may think better of it and go back to each other. But if 
one of the parties has married again, that makes an insuperable 
obstacle against it; and yet where there are children it is so very 
desirable. Wouldn’t you have a scruple to stand between Val- 
entine and Goldisch?’ ‘Oh! of course,’ she answered, ‘and I 
spoke of it at once and before anything else to Goldisch. But he 
gave me his word of honor that such a thing would never enter 
his mind, and that I was to set my conscience as much at ease on 
the point as he had done.’ ” 

“What a fool!” said Isidora angrily. “Does she not know 
that she, too, may be put aside, and that it would be extremely 
disagreeable for her to see a third wife in her place?” 

“Sylvia has nothing to fear; she is good and clever,” said 
Tieffenstein. 
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“ That’s what I think,” remarked the baroness. “I should be 
very willing to let her have a husband, if it were only not Gold- 
isch.” 

“Would you? Have you ever been so willing before?” 
asked Wilderich sharply. 

“Qh! certainly, of course, if only she were not so wonderful- 
ly useful to me,” said the baroness, with a touch of constraint. 

“ But, mamma, don’t put it like that; it sounds too selfish,” 
exclaimed Isidora impatiently. 

“ But it’s the simple truth,” said Wilderich. 

“ And how did the scene end, mamma?” 

“In this way: Goldisch declared he had no time to waste, 
and that his house was quite ready ; that next Monday he would 
be married quite quietly to Sylvia and go off immediately after- 
wards, for he was longing for a home life. Sylvia dried up her 
tears and agreed to everything. What was to be done? | 
promised to get a suitable bridal and travelling dress, and I must 
go at once about it. Will you come with me, Isi? But it was 
dreadful at dinner—the baron in the worst possible temper, 
Sylvia not herself, so there was nobody to enliven things. Gold- 
isch has never much to say for himself, and yesterday he did not 
open his mouth. If General Z had not given us a detailed 
account of his warlike feats for the ninety-ninth time there would 
have been dreadful pauses as in a convent. Well, then, early 
this morning Aurel’s telegram came. He knows nothing about 
Valentine’s concerns or the Spanish duke, and doesn’t believe in 
him one bit. He will make inquiries and send us all details. 
How on earth will it end? If Valentine would only bestow her 
affections upon a fellow-countryman, an honest German! One 
can’t get at foreigners.” 

“ Really, mamma, Goldisch is an ‘ honest German,’ but Valen- 
tine is so unreasonable and whimsical. She always wants to 
have and to be something out of the way. I should like her to 
marry this duke, or whatever he is, or she will be taking to an 
Iroquois or a native of Kamtchatka.” 

“ Be quiet, you prophetess of evil!” exclaimed the baroness. 
“ Where is Dorilda? Send for her, and then put on your things. 
We will try to divert our minds by doing a work of charity, and 
for that ungrateful Sylvia, too! We must find her two beautiful, 
two exquisite dresses.”’ 

“That shows common sense and kindness,” said Wilderich, 
laughing. 

“In one way you are much too indulgent to Sylvia, mamma,” 
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said Isidora fretfully. ‘“ You don’t need to give her any nice 
dresses ; let Goldisch do it, as he is so immensely rich. But in 
another you are unjust for grudging her her marriage. She 
doesn’t want to be an old maid, and who can be angry with her 
for not‘wanting it? At twenty-eight, with waning good looks, 
no money, and many disappointments, a Croesus makes her an of- 
fer, and she, forsooth, ought to refuse it, in order to write twelve 
notes a day for you, do your commissions, look over your ac- 
counts, and amuse papa for the rest of her days! Do be fair to 
her. I never admired Sylvia or cared about her as much as all 
of you, but I must take her part in this business whilst you are 
blaming her, for I think it is a fearfully hard lot to be a com- 
panion all one’s life.” 

“ What are you saying, Isi? She was a daughter to us.” 

“Without any prospects which soften a daughter’s state of 
dependence.” 

“ Nevertheless, Isi, her pitching upon Valentine’s husband is 
exceedingly unpleasant. Indeed, it is unlawful from a Catholic 
point of view.” 

“ Now, mamma, you gave up the Catholic point of view long 
ago. Valentine’s son will: be brought up a Protestant, and so 
will Dorilda. You never dreamt of stipulating that your grand- 
children should be brought up Catholics, although the Catholic 
Church makes it a duty of conscience in mixed marriages. No, 
my good mother, you may have had Catholic principles when 
you were young, but you have not got them now, still less has 
papa. Valentine has nothing of the sort, either; her point of 
view is a distorted kind of sentimentality, mine is rationalistic, 
and Edgar’s is unrationalistic. As to Aurel, he always had a 
weak character and a narrow understanding, and these kind of 
people keep their Catholic views. But we have emancipated 
ourselves, so you ought not to make them the ground of your 
displeasure at Sylvia’s step.” 

“There’s nothing equal to a logical head, mamma,” said Wil- 
derich scornfully. ‘You and I can really learn a great deal 
from Isidora in this particular. She is as clear as a winter’s day 
and as logical as two and two make four. Come here, Dorilda, 
and kiss your grandmamma,” he exclaimed as he caught sight of 
the little girl coming into the room. 

The little creature, with her father’s fine features and her mo- 
ther’s disagreeable expression, was obstinate, as all spoilt children 
are. She remained standing in the doorway, and looked about 
her defiantly with her dark eyes. 
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“ How funny it is to see a little shrimp of four years old so 
defiant !” exclaimed Isidora, much amused. 

“TI never see the beauty of obstinacy,’ 
shaking her head. 

“ Neither do I,” called out Tieffenstein. “Now, then; Doril- 
da, one, two, three, and away.” 

Dorilda stood stock-still and gave a searching yet timid look 
at her father, who said again: 

“ Onwards, march!” 

But as Dorilda showed no signs of obeying him he ran up to 
her, held her up in the air, and covered her with kisses, exclaim- 
ing: “ Just wait a bit, you sly little recruit. You shall teach me 
manners.” 

Dorilda resisted the powerful caresses which are so distaste- 
ful to children, and set up a howl. Isidora rushed to rescue 
her from her father’s hands, calling out: “ Just look how he is 
worrying my child, mamma.” 

Tieffenstein, who was very tall, held the child high up above 
his head, and said between fits of laughing: “ My child isn’t a bit 
frightened. My child likes being in this lofty position.” 

But Dorilda, who was suspended above her father’s head, 
fancied her small life endangered and shrieked for help. Isidora 
began to cry, and the baroness stopped ‘her ears. All at once 
Wilderich set down Dorilda and said very gravely: “Oh! what 
a dreadful scene. One must really take to one’s heels. Good- 
by ” (this was said to the baroness). 

Thereupon he left the room and betook himself to the Jockey 
Club to give out Sylvia’s engagement as the latest news. But 
nobody took much interest in it. She had been so long on the 
scenes that she was viewed with general indifference. 

“ An old maid’s turn of fortune doesn’t interest me,” said one. 

“Who can get enthusiastic over a beauty of thirty?” said 
another. 

“ If she would only stay here and give us good dinners! But 
as it is, let her take herself off,” remarked a third. 

“ The worthy nabob has no rivals to fear now,” said a fourth. 

“Who knows?” conjectured some one else. “ The fairy is 
certainly gone off as a young lady, but she may perhaps make a 
fine woman.” 

“She will be rich, at all events,” said a sixth, “and that is 
more desirable, because it’s more lasting.” 

“May she be happy!” said Tieffenstein at length. 

“ Ho, ho! do you still rave about her?” 


said the baroness, 
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“ Of course he does,’’ somebody answered for him. “An old 
love never grows rusty, you know.” 

“When a man has been through what I have, and when he 
looks as I do, you may as well talk of his being enthusiastic as of 
a donkey playing the flute. I mean you make him painfully 
ludicrous. But for the very reason that I have done with enthu- 
siastic ravings I wish Sylvia von Neheim solid happiness,” re- 
plied Tieffenstein. 

“Hunting will begin at Weldensperg next week, won’t it?” 
asked a new-comer, and the conversation turned upon the inte- 
resting topic of the number of wild boars in the Weldensperg 
forests. 

Tieffenstein sat down to a game of chess, but with his mind 
full of other things. He thought to himself: “Why was my 
future hidden from me? Why did I not know that a bullet 
would make me into a disfigured cripple, cut short my military 
career, and alter my position in society? If I had only known 
it beforehand I would have got a civil appointment and have 
married Sylvia. She would have made me so comfortable that 
I could have done without some luxuries, the more readily es- 
pecially now that my bad health shuts me out from society. To 
be tied up to Isidora instead of Sylvia is indeed exchanging 
Rachel for Lia, as I once said to Xaveria.”’ 

He quite overlooked the fact that it was his sad experience 
alone which had opened his eyes to his own unworthy behavior. 
His companion called out “mate!” triumphantly, and Tieffen- 
stein said with a sorrowful laugh: “ Quite right. I am complete- 
ly mated, and never am worth anything.” 

But in that he was mistaken. If neither the world had been 
his idol nor he the idol of the world he might perhaps have been 
a good man. Thanks, however, to the idol-worship, he was 
nothing more than a working officer, and a working officer is by 
no means necessarily an honest man. 

In the meantime Dorilda was screaming herself hoarse, and 
blue in the face. Isidora fetched eau-de-cologne, salts, and eau- 
de-mélisse, called the nurse down, and was in as great a state as 
the child. 

“O mamma! the fright will give her cramp, or convulsions, 
or perhaps epilepsy,” she cried out. 

“Heaven preserve us! Don’t disquiet yourself, that’s all. 
You are upsetting both yourself and the child by your unneces- 
sary anxiety.” 
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“What! am I not to be anxious over my only child’s suffer. 
ing? My heart is not so stony as that.” 

And Isidora went on with her remedies. They produced no 
effect, so that the baroness had recourse to hers and said: 
“ Would you like a sugar-plum, Dorilda?” : 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Dorilda, quieting herself at once. 

“Qh! thank goodness she can speak. I was afraid of her 
suffocating,” exclaimed Isidora. 

“You must be quiet, Dorilda, for if you shriek so you won't 
be able to eat sugar-plums,” pursued the baroness, producing a 
pretty bonbonniére out of her pocket. Dorilda was quite paci- 
fied, and with glistening eyes she sprang from Isidora’s lap and 
went over to her grandmother. Not a little proud of her sys. 
tem of education, the baroness gave her daughter a detailed lec. 
ture on the propriety of humoring children in their fits of naugh- 
tiness, and adding that sweetmeats were the best means there- 
unto. 

Then Dorilda and her bonbonniére were handed over to the 
nurse, and mother and daughter drove off to Mlle. Généreuse, 
the fashionable modiste, to look after Sylvia’s dresses. 


CHAPTER VI. 
POISONED SWEETS, 


SYLVIA was standing before her large looking-glass. It re- 
flected a pretty picture back—that of a tall and graceful bride in 
white silk, with wreath of myrtle in the rich, fair hair and a long 
lace veil. It was Sylvia herself, and it was in no dissatisfied 
mood that she gazed at her own likeness, rendered still more in- 
teresting by a slight touch of melancholy. 

“ Well, miss, you do look lovely—too lovely,” said Bertha, en- 
raptured. “I really can’t tell you how beautiful you are, but I 
know it’s a real shame that such a lovely bride should have such 
a quiet wedding. The whole place and everybody in it should 
have a chance of looking at you.” 

“IT have already told you several times, Bertha, that Herr 
Goldisch, good and sensible man that he is, has given up all dis- 
play out of proper consideration for this house, and that | am 
quite of his mind.” 

“Indeed, he is good!” exclaimed Bertha, with a revival of 
ecstasy. “I certainly owe it to you, miss, but it is wonderfully 
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good of him to give me the means of marrying after all this 
time. It is fearful, miss, to be engaged for eight years without 
any chance of marriage at the end, and you and Herr Goldisch 
have helped me out of my trouble, for which I shall always be 
deeply grateful.” 

“You deserve it, Bertha, after serving me so well for ten 
years.” 

“Yes, just ten years to-day, miss. On the 13th of October, 
1858, you came to this house quite alone in a black merino dress 
and crape veil, and on the 13th of October, 1868, you are stand- 
ing here as a bride, wearing a dress worth many pounds, and you 
will go out into the world as the wife of a rich, kind gentleman, 
Herr Goldisch, who will give you a beautiful home. It cures 
me of the superstition about the 13th, for if Frau Valentine Gold- 
isch is to marry a Spanish duke, as they are saying in the 
house, she may be well contented with her lot, too.” 

“ Everything is ready now, Bertha. Give me my gloves and 
leave me alone,” said Sylvia somewhat shortly, for Bertha’s 
words called up unpleasant recollections. 

She set herself down at her dressing-table and passed the ten 
years in review. She remembered how, young and inexperienc- 
ed, the sorrows and joys of her father’s house had been taken 
away from her, and she had been left to the kindness of her 
native place, and then how, naturally disposed to piety and good- 
ness, her lot had been cast with unsympathetic relatives. The 
world had surrounded her, pushed her on, borne her up, petted 
and flattered her, and she saw with what difficulty her better 
nature, which had been fostered by her early education, had 
tried to resist the torrent. It had found support in her innocent 
liking for Aurel, who shared her feelings and views, but like a 
weak reed this prop had given way, bent and broken by a cur- 
rent of worldliness. 

She saw the growing influence on herself of circumstances 
and surroundings. They had drawn her more and more to out- 
ward things, estranged her first from the church and then from 
a practising faith, placed her ina sea of distractions and pleasures, 
without settled plan in her life, or serious occupation, or proper 
training of mind, judgment, and character. It had been a per- 
petual idleness, disguised by brilliant development of her musical 
talent, novel-reading in foreign languages, and note-writing for 
her aunt. She saw how vanity and self-seeking had grown in 
proportion as the consciousness that she charmed dawned upon 


and flattered her. This had been the state of things at the time 
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of her affair with Wilderich von Tieffenstein. The world petted 
them both because they were its slaves, unknown to themselves - 
and when grave questions arose worldliness parted them, and 
Sylvia, who wished to love and be beloved, was thrown off as 
not possessing that which the world most prizes—money. 

Then she saw how two rude deceptions of this nature had 
acted upon her heart like a withering night-frost. She might 
have become humble and detached herself from the faithless 
world, and perhaps this had been the very design of Almighty 
God in his mercy. His lovingness was ever mindful of her, and 
he had offered her constant opportunities of grace, whilst she 
was forgetting him and resisting them. Pride, not humility, 
had taken root in her heart ; she had deemed herself deserving of 
a better fate, had hated her dependent position without striving 
after inward liberty, and had longed to be loved rather for the 
sake of inspiring a faithful and enduring love than to love in re. 
turn. And she had found the object of her desires—a true love, 
but clothed in the garb of sacrifice. She had come across a man 
generous enough to love her soul more than anything else in her, 
and who, in the strength of his affection, purposed to carry the 
powers of the world before him and to triumph over the conflict- 
ing elements in Sylvia's heart. It was two years that day since 
he had spoken, and now she was going to the altar with another. 
And for the sake of this other, whom she did not love, she was 
giving up her faith, giving up Vincent, Clarissa, and all who 
ever spoke to her of God and strove to win her for eternal 
things. Why wasthis? The reason of it was that her soul had 
become languid and indolent, and earthly-minded in the atmos- 
phere of a worldly life, and that she had forgotten, or, worse still, 
despised, her heavenly calling. A few heavy tears rolled 
down Sylvia’s cheeks as she saw all this in her mind’s eye. She 
longed to accuse herself in confession of the guilty follies of so 
many years, and to bear witness to the truth by confessing to 
God's representative, with hearty contrition and firm purpose of 
amendment, those offences against his eternal love which were 
still on her conscience. She longed to hear the words of absolu- 
tion spoken over her by God's priest—those heavenly words 
which really accomplish all they promise—and then to welcome 
the Blessed Sacrament into her purified and contrite heart, so as 
to receive all the grace contained inthe sacrament of matrimony. 
But it was a vain longing. She was on the point of committing 
grievous sin. No priest had power to bless her as she stood be- 
fore the altar to take a hand which was not free. As the sun is 
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never so beautiful as when about to set, so now she saw the 
graces of the sacraments stand out in strongest relief before 
they disappeared in her soul’s dark night. “It is too late; 
heavenly food is not for me. I have been fed for too long on 
poisoned sweets,” said Sylvia to herself, breathing on to her 
handkerchief and then passing it across her eyes to hide all 
traces of tears. 

The baroness came into the room. Sylvia hastened up to 
her, kissed her affectionately, and promised to be a kind mother 
to Valentine’s little boy. The baroness was easily moved. “1 
wish from my heart, love, that you may be happier than poor 
Tini,” she said. “ But I could wish still more that you were 
marrying a Catholic, who looks upon marriage as indissoluble, 
You must understand how much | feel this, but I won’t reproach 
either you or Goldisch.” 

“| will always be a good daughter to you, dear aunt.” 

The baron remained perfectly unmoved. Sylvia thanked 
him for all his kindness, and, looking as black as a stormy night, 
he answered: “ That’s all very well. I may do what I will for 
my children, I have no pleasure in any of them, neither in my 
own nor in the adopted one. They are selfish creatures, who 
go their own way and don’t trouble themselves about their pa- 
rents.” 

“You will soon be reconciled to my way, I feel convinced, 
dear little uncle,” said Sylvia in her playful tone. 

He answered nothing. It cost him too much to lose the slave 
who amused him so well. 

They drove toa Protestant church where ten years previous- 
ly the same clergyman had married Valentine to the same man. 
There was a breakfast afterwards, and then came the parting 
hour. Everything was got through quickly and without much 
display of feeling. There were a great many people at the rail- 
way waiting-room, and in the confusion a young man passed 
close up to Sylvia, who was sitting beside Goldisch at a window, 
looking now into the room, now out on to the platform, and 
comparing the scene to the one she had witnessed on her first 
arrival at the capital. The young man brushed past a velvet 
dress, and turned quickly round to say, “I beg your pardon.” 
Then he recognized Sylvia, towed politely, and disappeared in 
the seething crowd. Stunned and bewildered as if she had seen 
a spectre, Sylvia sat and stared after him. She did not want to 
be reminded of the past. 

“Wasn't that Herr von Lehrbach?” asked Herr Goldisch. 
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“ Yes, it was,” replied Sylvia faintly. 

The doors were thrown open. Goldisch led Sylvia by the 
arm to the train. They got in; Sylvia was alone in the world 
with him and for him. Whilst their train was flying northwards 
another was taking Vincent westwards to his mother ; and soon 
afterwards Baron Griinerode and Edgar took the Paris train, 

“T have got leave of absence for you,” said the baron to his 
son after Goldisch and Sylvia had bade farewell. “ You are to 
come with me at once to Paris. If I succeed in making that 
silly creature Valentine listen to reason by removing her bodily 
from the scenes, this adventurer, who gives himself out, Aurel 
says, as a Spanish duke and a sufferer in the last revolution, 
may be troublesome, and you can fight with your fists better 
than I.” 

Edgar preferred travelling on his own hook and with like- 
minded comrades to pleasure trips in his father’s society. But 
knowing how much his aptitude for getting through money 
had excited the baron’s wrath, he resolved not to give him a 
further cause for annoyance, and therefore complied. His mo. 
ther burst into tears in wishing him good-by, and kissed him 
again and again. 

“Don’t be so easily touched, mother,” said Edgar carelessly, 
“We shall be back in a few days with Valentine, the fanciful 
creature! There is nothing to cry about.” 

“Good heavens! who knows how it will end with you all? 
Harry is more delicate than ever, and perhaps you will never 
see him again.” 

“Don’t worry yourself needlessly,” he exclaimed, throwing 
‘her off impatiently to go after his father. 

“We are going to Havre first,” the baron said in the train. 
“I have just had a telegram telling me that Valentine wanted to 
émbark there for California.” 

“What absurd nonsense!” exclaimed Edgar. And enscon- 
cing himself comfortably in a corner of the carriage, he went 
fast to sleep. 

When they reached Havre the baron at once inquired for 
the Charmante Gabrielle. She was already lying at anchor and 
on the point of sailing for California, so they hurried to the 
harbor. 

“First inquire if Valentine is on board,” said Edgar, as the 
baron was preparing to get from the boat on to the ship, where 
he seemed to be expected. 

“ So as to give her the chance of escaping us?” said his fa- 
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ther harshly. “No, Iam not going to agree to that. Get up 
and let us have a good search.” 

The captain received them most politely on deck and took 
them down tothe cabin. There the baron said with iron calm. 
ness to his son: “ Now, this merchant vessel is bound for Cali- 
fornia, Japan, and Madagascar, not with Valentine on board, but 
with you. She returns to Europe in two or three years’ time, 
so you will be able to unlearn money-spending at your leisure. 
All your expenses are paid, and the captain has orders to give 
you as much as the sailors earn for your pocket-money, which 
is agreat deal more than you deserve.” 

“ What atrocious tyranny !’’ cried out Edgar, beside himself 
with rage. 

“In three years’ time you will be grateful to me,” replied the 
baron coldly. “ Now farewell; behave yourself properly and 
come back all the wiser for your sail round the world.” 

He left the cabin, and as Edgar was on the point of rushing 
after him two big sailors blocked up the way, barring the door 
like iron fixtures. In mute and raging despair Edgar threw 
himself on the floor and asked himself whether he had not better 
take a leap overboard and thus end his days, But he had no at- 
tractions that way, and finally decided in his mind that three 
years of wretchedness were preferable to suicide. Hatred of his 
father, who had treated him so cruelly and so falsely, was his 
predominant feeling. 

Gloomy and brooding, the baron returned to Havre and then 
to Paris. For whom was he working? Who would inherit the 
fruitsof his labors? The thought left him no peace, because the 
answer which forced itself upon him was this: “ For a childless 
son, a banished son, and a dying son; for a daughter who had 
made an unhappy marriage, and another who was living on the 
world in misery.” These were his children! His whole life had 
been directed towards securing them brilliant positions in the 
world. Yet what pleasurable anticipation did they give him? 
What joyful hopes might he found upon them? Not one. In 
all probability at his death his name, and fortune, and firm 
would fall to pieces; and this was all he had to show for his life. 
What would it profit him to have lived for these things? 

There was great joy at Frau von Lehrbach's over Vincent's 
return. He had received one of those appointments which only 
the best men are entitled to expect, and the honor encouraged 
his mother and made her hopeful. She found her son grown to 
man’s maturity, and was justified in looking to him to take his 
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father’s place to Theobald as an experienced friend and wise 
counsellor. Vincent’s appointment considerably diminished her 
anxiety about her son's prospects, and it vanished, too, of itself 
in proportion as her mind regained the equilibrium which her 
husband’s death had temporarily disturbed. 

“Follow in Vincent’s footsteps,” she would say to Theobald, 
who had finished his studies and wished to pursue the same pro. 
fession as his brother ; “ be like Vincent, have God before your 
eyes, and you will be a joy to me.” 

“ You are like your father—good, and strong, and clear-mind. 
ed,” she would say to Vincent. “You have God before your 
eyes. Oh! remain always as you are now in the midst of the 
temptations of the world.” 

Clarissa’s spiritual eye rested tenderly on her mother and 
on Vincent, the two beings who engrossed her soul’s whole 
powers of loving. Hers was a love which had never known a 
selfish thought or an earthly desire. “ Pray for him, mother 
dear, that he may always be the joy of your life,” she said ear- 
nestly. 

“Yes, mother,” said Vincent, “the world is rushing on into 

the darkness of the powers of evil and into the shadows of death 
which spring from its own corruption. But a mountain of light 
rises in its midst, and rays of light shine forth from it on 
life’s dark stone and enlighten every man that honestly wishes 
to see. The mountain is the church with her means of grace. 
She grows in light and strength, and power and peace, in pro- 
portion as the world loses ground and standing-point and be- 
comes darker and more miserable. I will be faithful to her and 
live for her higher interests, and I will love and forward her di- 
vine mission, and so I shall become what you wish to see me. I 
feel that a conscientious discharge of my duties is only daily 
bread to me; it does not quench my soul’s thirst. I must seek 
that which will quench it in a higher sphere, and I thank God 
for having shown me the way to it in making me a son of the 
church,” 

A letter was brought in for Clarissa. 

“It’s from Sylvia,” she exclaimed joyfully, and broke it open. 
But a sorrowful “oh!” burst from her lips when she had read 
it. Vincent seized hold of it and read aloud: 

“‘ My dear, kind Clary, you shall have my first note from my 
new home. I only want to tell you that I was married the day 
before yesterday, and to ask you not to forget your loving 
friend, SyLviA GOLDISCH.” 
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“That surely cannot be her cousin’s husband, can it?” ex- 
claimed Frau von Lehrbach. © 

“Yes, it is. I saw them going off,” replied Vincent calmly, 
putting the letter back on the table. His struggle was over. 

“What a dreadful note! How short, and cold, and stand-off 
itis! It sounds like a farewell for life,” exclaimed Clarissa. 
_ “And that’s just what it is, and Sylvia wanted it to be so 
- understood,” said Vincent. “She felt that she ought to tell her 
friend what has happened, but she meant you to see that she did 
not wish for an answer, and what, indeed, could you now have in 
common ?” 

“Oh! how could Sylvia have fallen so low?” sighed Clarissa, 
sorrowfully clasping her hands. 

“Do you think she is the only one who is blighted in this 
way by the withering breath of worldliness?” asked Vincent. 


CONCLUDED. 





HARD WORDS FROM HOLY LIPS. 


THE TEST SUPREME OF THEIR LISTENERS’ FAITH. 


“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you.”—/esus. 


“This isa hard saying ; who can hear it? . . . How can this man give us his flesh to eat ?” 
—The Jews. 


“From that time many of his disciples went back, and walked no more with him.”—S¢, John. 
“He that eateth and drinketh unworthily shall be guilty of the body and blood of the Lord, 
. not discerning the Lord's body.”—S¢, Paul. 
ForsiD that I partake, O Paul the Roman! 
Discerning not the body of the Lord; 
Lest, guilty of his blood, like those of Corinth, 
I share the sin thy stern rebuke incurr’d. 


Forbid that I desert thee, O my Master! 
Like those disciples else to thee so wed, 
Thyself as food—that hard, hard word rejecting, 
The first to close the lip to Christ, the Bread! 


Orate fratres for our Christian kindred, 
The separate, yet cherished none the less, 

So much of truth, yet not the whole, accepting — 
Oh! pray that they the All of truth embrace. 
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THE NEW COMET, AND COMETS IN GENERAL. 


ON the morning of the 18th of March last Mr. Wells, assis. 
tant at the Dudley Observatory of Albany, discovered a small 
but brilliant and well-formed comet in the northeastern sky. It- 
was an interesting one at first sight, having a sharp and well-de- 
fined nucleus, and—what is quite rare for comets at their first ap- 
pearance—a decided (though, it must be confessed, rather stubby) 
tail; but additional interest was soon given to it by a calculation 
of its orbit made by Mr. S. C. Chandler, of Cambridge. Accord- 
ing to this calculation, the comet was going almost directly to- 
ward the sun, and would, on the Ist of June, pass the great lumi- 
nary at a distance of only five hundred and fifty thousand miles 
from its centre. Only five hundred and fifty thousand miles! 
Well, the unprofessional hearer of this statement would perhaps 
see nothing very exciting in that; but if he was reminded that it 
is more than four hundred thousand miles from the sun’s centre 
to its surface, and informed that calculations made at so early a 
date might well be a hundred thousand or even a million of miles 
out of the way in this respect, he would begin to see that there 
was some reason to think that this comet might actually strike 
the solar orb. And as it seemed to be a pretty good-sized one, 
it seemed quite as if the obvious possibility of a vast production 
of heat by a large body falling into the sun were beginning to 
assume an unexpectedly practical shape. And whatever views 
people might have about the mass of comets in general, or of 
this one in particular, the event which seemed to threaten was 
not without its interest. 

Other computations, however, especially those made later, 
showed that the comet was not going so very near the sun after 
all; but still it is going to make an uncommonly near approach, 
and this, together with its present size and state of development, 
makes it promise to take a fair rank among the naked-eye comets 
of this century, 

The last twenty-five years have been quite fruitful in comets. 
The great one of Donati in 1858 had in 1861 an even more phe- 
nomenal rival, which suddenly burst into the northern heavens 
early in July with a tail of the enormous length of one hundred 
degrees. The comet itself was in the northwest, and was plainly 
visible in bright twilight on the first day that it was seen here ; 
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and as darkness came on its prodigious appendage was seen 
stretching overhead nearly to the eastern horizon. It came 
quite unheralded, and seemed as if it might be rapidly approach- 
ing the earth; during the next day there was perhaps some 
cause for apprehension. But that night what fears might have 
existed were removed. The comet was then fainter, and thence- 
forth waned quite rapidly. Its sudden appearance was after- 
ward explained by its having come from the southern celestial 
hemisphere, and in such a way that at night it was hid from our 
view by the earth, very much like the great one of last summer. 
It is probable that we passed through the tail before we saw it. 

Then there was a fairly good comet in 1862, giving, with its 
predecessor, some color to the old belief in the connection of 
comets with wars. The great German and French wars of 1866 
and 1870, however, failed to elicit anything remarkable in this 
line ; there was a break till 1874, when Coggia’s comet shone for 
a few days low in the western sky. Then there was a great one 
in 1880, though we did not see it, it being too far south; and 
lastly the great one of June, 1881, and the (comparatively) small 
one of August of the same year. 

These make a very fair showing. In the previous quarter of 
a century there had been only two fine ones; the first was the 
celebrated one of Halley, returning on schedule time in 1835, the 
second the still more remarkable one of 1843, supposed to be 
the same as that of 1880. 

But it must not be supposed that the comets which we have 
named are all that have visited our system in the last fifty years. 
On the contrary, about four are observed every year on the ave- 
rage, and probably some others which come within our range 
escape detection. Not very many, though, in the present state 
of things, at least in our northern skies; for comet-seeking is 
now, and has been for a good while, a regular branch of astro- 
nomical business, pursued by many amateurs, and also having a 
detail assigned for it at some public observatories. It is not a 
very glorious or remarkable achievement to discover a comet ; 
it requires no great professional skill, but principally good eyes, 
time, and patience. It is like fishing in very poor waters. The 
comet-seeker goes to work with his telescope as an enthusiast for 
the gentle sport would with his trolling-line; he sweeps care- 
fully with it over the heavens, and when he sees anything that 
looks like a comet he stops, unless he has caught, or more pro- 
perly been caught by, the same fish before. For there are false 
comets in the sky; that is to say, what are called nebule—more 
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or less faint, fuzzy objects, in themselves much grander things 
than comets, being immense systems or worlds, some, perhaps, in 
course of formation, but usually well known to have been for 
years just where the cometary sportsman finds them, and there. 
fore not contributing to his renown. If he is an old hand at the 
business he knows these imitations of his proper game; if he 
does not remember them he refers to his map of the heavens, 
If the object is a pretty bright one, and not down on his map as 
a nebula, he feels sure that he has captured his prey; but the 
only absolute test is to see if it moves. To assure himself on this 
point he puts a more regularly mounted telescope than the one 
he has been using on it, placing his supposed comet just where 
the wires cross in the field; and then, applying the clockwork 
which makes the telescope follow the stars in their diurnal (or, 
more correctly, nocturnal) course, he perhaps goes below and re- 
freshes the inner man with food or some draught that will not 
unsteady his nerves. After a quarter of an hour or so he comes 
up; if the clock has been going correctly the stars in the field 
will not have budged from their places, but the comet—if comet 
it be—will probably have moved perceptibly off the junction of 
the wires. 

This, at least, is the most comfortable way of “starting” a 
comet (or a planet also; for the hunt for new asteroids is con- 
ducted in a similar manner; only, these little planets being in- 
distinguishable from fixed stars except by their motion, a chart 
of the heavens has to be continually referred to during the 
sweeping process, making it slower and more laborious). But if 
one is too eager for work to relinquish it even for a few minutes 
a measurement may be made of the relative position of the 
supposed comet and some neighboring star; the same measure- 
ments repeated after a short interval will show the motion, if it 
exists, by the change in their results. 

This measurement of the relative position of a comet and 
some fixed star determines the place of the comet in the hea- 
vens ; for the place of the fixed star, its latitude and longitude on 
the celestial parallels and meridians, can be easily ascertained 
subsequently by other instruments, if it is not already given in 
some catalogue. The measurements are made so as to determine 
the difference of longitude and latitude between the comet and 
the star ; then, those of the star being known, those of the comet 
become known also. This ascertained longitude and latitude of 
the comet on the celestial sphere, which are technically called its 
right ascension and declination—latitude and longitude in the sky 
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having a somewhat different meaning—together with the time 
at which they were obtained, constitute what is called a com- 
plete observation of its position; and three of these are theoreti- 
cally sufficient for the complete determination of its orbit. Let 
us look into this matter a little. 

It follows from the law of gravitation that the orbit or path 
round the sun of any body, whether belonging properly to the 
planetary system or coming to it from outside, must be one of 
’ what are called the conic sections—namely, the ellipse, parabola, 
and hyperbola. The ellipse is the only one of these curves which 
returns into itself, so that all bodies properly belonging to the so- 
lar system move in ellipses; while those coming from outside 
and merely taking one turn round the sun move in parabolas or 
hyperbolas. Some comets belong to our system permanently 
and move in ellipses; but the great majority of them seem to 
follow a parabolic course, well marked and indubitable hyper- 
bolas being extremely rare. It is, therefore, always assumed, on 
first observing a new comet, that it moves in a parabola; and 
thus the shape of its orbit is known—or supposed to be known— 
to begin with, for all parabolas have the same shape, differing 
only in their scale. The most convenient and natural line to de- 
termine the scale of a parabolic orbit by is its distance from the 
sun at its nearest point. Besides this, however, we have to know 
what plane the orbit lies in ; for it has a definite plane, all the conic 
sections being plane curves, so that they can be correctly repre- 
sented on a flat surface. To fix this plane all that is necessary is 
to know the angle which it makes with the plane of the earth’s 
orbit, and the position in the earth’s orbit of the line of intersec- 
tion of the two planes. Then we mustalso know how thecomet’s 
orbit lies in its own plane; that is to say, whether its line of near- 
est distance to the sun lies at the intersection of the two planes, or, 
if not, what angle it makes with the line of intersection. Lastly, 
to know the comet’s movement perfectly we must know when it 
passes the point of nearest distance to the sun; this known, we 
have the angle which the line connecting it with the sun at any 
time makes with the line of nearest distance by a simple algebraic 
equation. These five quantities—viz., the length of the line of 
nearest distance to the sun, or of perihelion distance, as it is call- 
ed ; the inclination of the plane to that of the earth's orbit; the 
position in the earth's orbit of the line of intersection of the two 
planes ; the angle made by the perihelion line with this; and the 
time of perihelion passage—these are what are called the ele- 
ments of the orbit. They give, as will be evident on a little reflec- 
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tion, the precise position of the comet in space at any time; and 
they are, as we have said, theoretically deducible from the six 
quantities, three right ascensions and.three declinations, obtained 
from the three observations. 

In fact, these three observations give more than enough 
material for determining the orbit; they suffice even where the 
sixth element—that is, the shape of the orbit—is unknown. Still, 
if the orbit is really parabolic and the observations correct, the 
orbit obtained on the parabolic hypothesis will undoubtedly 
satisfy the observations, If it fails to do so it is a sign that the 
true path is elliptic or hyperbolic, probably the former. If this 
becomes strongly probable—that is to say, if the discrepancy is 
more than can be attributed to errors of observation—some one 
undertakes the more troublesome task of computing elements un- 
assisted by any assumption, 

Another circumstance besides this failure of a parabola to re- 
present the observations may give rise to suspicion of ellipticity 
in the orbit. Suppose that on computing the parabolic elements 
of a comet supposed to be new they seem to resemble strongly 
those of some previous one; it at once becomes more or less like- 
ly that the two are identical, for it is not very probable that two 
casual visitors to our system would follow precisely the same 
path. Sometimes the ground of our belief that a comet moves in 
an elliptic orbit, and will therefore return periodically, is based 
principally on this consideration; for when the ellipse is very 
long compared with its width it is very hard to tell any differ- 
ence between it and a parabola, in the part which comes within 
the range of our observation. This is the case, for instance, 
with the comet of 1880, supposed to be the same as that of 1843. 

The great majority of comets, however, as has been said, 
move in parabolas, as far as we can judge; therefore, of course, 
their appearance is, as a rule, unexpected by astronomers as well 
as by other people, there being no ground on which a prediction 
could be based. Astronomers, however, generally see them first, 
and are therefore able, as in the case of the present one, to give 
some information to the world at large about the movements and 
the future of the greater ones before they become visible to the 
naked eye, and also post themselves in advance thoroughly 
about many others of which the world hears little or nothing. 

So generally is it the ease that comets come unexpectedly 
that there is but one which is at all conspicuous whose return 
can be definitely announced before it is seen, This is the cele- 
brated comet of Halley, next due in 1910. So if you see or hear 
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of a great comet coming do not ask, “ Was it expected?” 
No, of course not. Some people saw it before you, that is all. 
But it must not be supposed that their course is at all erratic or 
untraceable; on the contrary, they move under the same laws 
which determine the planetary movements, though their wide 
departure from circular motion and the usually great inclination 
of their planes to those of the great planets make their disturb- 
ances by these planets hard to calculate. Also, they not being, 
like the planets, permanently in view, we have not the time dur- 
ing the short season of their appearance to determine their ele- 
ments with the immense precision which would be necessary in 
order to calculate as exactly as we could wish the disturbing 
actions of other bodies on them in the time when they are be- 
yond our ken. But let us have the chance to observe them that 
we have on the planets, and their supposed “ erratic ” character 
would vanish ; Jupiter itself would be somewhat “erratic” yet, 
if it could only be seen for a few days in its period of twelve 
years. 

To show how accurate the knowledge of cometary move- 
ments is we need only refer to that of Halley, just named. At 
its last return, after an absence of seventy-six years, it passed its 
perihelion within four days of the time predicted by one of its 
calculators before it hove in sight. Next time it will probably 
be hit even nearer. And Halley’s comet is no more regular 
than others. 

Of course those which move in real parabolas or hyperbolas 
or enormously elongated ellipses may become in a sense decid- 
édly erratic by running foul of some other fixed star besides our 
sun, and taking a turn round it; or at least by experiencing dis- 
turbances from the fixed stars which we have no means to calcu- 
late. But in all this there is nothing to show that they diverge 
a hair’s-breadth from the positions which they would occupy 
under the strict application of the Newtonian law. Comets, in- 
stead of being an exception to this law, are a most splendid con- 
fitmation of it. 

We have said that there is only one great comet that is 
known to return periodically. There are, however, a good many 
sthall ones which do so, and the number is rapidly increasing. 
Some of them have been observed through quite a number of 
returns, and they come up to time quite as regularly as the plan- 
ets, circumstances considered. If, however, their orbits happen 
to pass near those of one of the greater planets, Jupiter espe- 
cially,’they are subject to considerable disturbance and change, if 
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the planet and comet should chance to come at the same time 
into that region of close approach of their paths. A remarka- 
ble instance occurred of this in the case of Lexell’s comet, so. 
called, as is usual with periodic comets, not after the first man 
who saw it, but after the discoverer of its periodicity. 

This comet was discovered by Messier on June 14. On July 
1 it came within about one and a half millions of miles from the 
earth (quite a close shave in planetary space), and, though not in 
itself a very large object of its class, covered with its round head 
twenty times as much space on the sky as is occupied by our 
moon. This astonishing phenomenon, however, was accompa- 
nied by an even more astonishing result of calculation, an- 
nounced by Lexell. He found that the comet was revolving in 
an elliptic orbit requiring only about five and a half years for 
its complete circuit. The remarkable feature of this result, of 
course, was that if the comet really moved in such a path, and 
was repeatedly approaching so near the earth’s orbit, it ought to 
have been seen before. But however that might be accounted 
for, the calculations proved beyond cavil and had to be accept- 
ed; the practical thing was to look out for it on its next return, 
and thus make up, as far as possible, for past neglect. ‘Or’ 
rather, we should say, on its next return but one; for the next 
time it could hardly be expected to be seen, since the earth 
would then be on the opposite side of its orbit, and thus the 
comet would be too far away from us to be easily detected. At 
the expected time, however, it did not make its appearance, 
which seemed quite unaccountable for some time, till Lexell, by 
a complete study of its movements, found that in 1767, three 
years before it was first seen, it had passed very near to the 
planet Jupiter, and that the influence of this planet had changed 
its orbit from whatever it might have been before, bringing it 
down to the five-and-a-half-year ellipse in which it was moving 
in 1770; this sufficiently accounted for its never being seen be- 
fore that time. And he also found, what was still more remark- 
able, that twelve years later, in 1779, after two revolutions of the 
comet and one of Jupiter round the sun, it had again run foul of 
that great planet in about the same place, and then experienced 
its attraction in a contrary way so as to throw it out of its short- 
period ellipse into some path in which it was no longer observa- 
ble. But it was impossible to tell this new orbit exactly, owing 
to the want of the very precise knowledge of its temporary path 
which would be necessary for such a purpose. A comet, how- 
ever, appeared only last year, which was moving in a somewhat 
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similar line in space to that which Lexell’s had at the time of its 
visibility ; and it is not impossible that it may have been this 
old friend again, perhaps once more brought within our reach by 
the help of the planetary giant which had before twice so vio- 
lently disturbed its movements. Evidently it can never shake 
itself quite free of Jupiter without the aid of some other planet, 
except by being thrown entirely out of our system on a 
parabolic or hyperbolic orbit ; for on whatever ellipse it could 
leave Jupiter’s path, it would, under the influence of the sun 
alone, come back to the neighborhood of that path again. 

Other apparently periodic comets which have not returned 
have probably met with similar disasters. Such may have been 
the fate of the great comet of 1556, which was expected to return 
in 1860, if it be identical, as seems somewhat likely, with those of 
975 and 1264; though the orbit calculated for it does not bring it 
into close proximity with any of the known great planets. 

So much, then, for the movements of comets. But what is a 
comet itself? This, unfortunately, is a question which we are not 
able as yet to answer, and probably shall not be for some time, 
unless we have the good or bad fortune, as the case may be, to 
make the acquaintance of some one of them at much closer quar- 
ters than we did even with Lexell’s above spoken of. We may 
consider it as certain that they have some mass or weight, since 
they follow the law of gravitation; but it is probable that this 
mass is, at least for the great majority of them, very slight. 
They have never been known by their attractive influence to dis- 
turb the planets perceptibly, though, as has been seen, them- 
selves experiencing great perturbations from them. And some 
have allowed stars to be seen through what would seem their 
very densest parts. At the same time it would be a hasty as- 
sumption to conclude that there never was or will be a comet 
possessed of considerable mass. Some of them, like the present 
one, have had from the outset an apparently compact nucleus of 
very respectable dimensions, say several hundred miles in diame- 
ter; and there is no conclusive @ priori reason why such masses 
should not be found travelling in eccentric orbits as well as in 
nearly circular ones. In fact, the paths of some of the asteroids, 
generally conceded to be solid and pretty weighty bodies, are 
quite cometic in their character. 

There seems to be a similarity between comets and meteors ; 
some comets travel in the paths round the sun followed by cer- 
tain meteor streams. And though most meteors are insignifi- 
cant in bulk and weight, some are not. We have really no se- 
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curity that there may be meteors, not merely of a ton or so in 
weight, like some which have fallen on the earth, but of much 
greater size. A planet is after all nothing but a large meteor, 
moving in a nearly circular orbit; a meteor is nothing but a 
small planet in an eccentric one. Comets may very well be a 
cross between the two. 

But why they develop tails, and what the nature of the tail 
is, is yeta mystery. We prefer to hazard no guess on the sub. 
ject till the observations and investigations for which the fre- 
quency of modern comets decorated with these appendages has 
given opportunity have led to some more definite result than at 
present. The tail is pretty certainly produced by action of some 
kind from the sun, seemingly of a repulsive character, as the tail 
is regularly turned away from the sun, following the comet in 
its approach to that body and preceding it in its retreat. The 
matter of a comet is apparently of some peculiar character, since 
planets do not have tails, unless the aurora can be considered 
such for the earth. There may perhaps be some connection be. 
tween the two phenomena, but it can hardly be considered as 
strongly indicated. 

But our article is getting unduly long, and we must return 
from the subject of comets in general to that of the present one 
in particular. Its orbit, though not determined as yet with all 
desirable accuracy, is well enough known to give us a sufficient 
idea for ordinary purposes of its future course and brilliancy. 
It will probably become faintly visible to the naked eye about 
the middle of May, but its lustre will be dimmed in the evening 
by the advancing moon. It will then be in the northern heavens 
under the pole-star, rather more than one-third of the way down 
tothe horizon. Whenthe moon has well passed the full the comet 
will probably be easily seen, considerably nearer the sun, and 
will increase quite rapidly in brightness till its head disappears 
in the solar rays, though its tail may (or may not) be quite con- 
spicuous. As it passes its nearest point to the sun, or perihelion, 
on the roth of June, it will probably swing what tail it may have 
round into the southern hemisphere of the heavens, and be en- 
tirely lost to our view for a day or two before and after that 
date. By the 15th, however, it will have well emerged on the 
other side, with the tail running up to the south, and will move 
through the heavens away from the sun, now pursuing a course 
among the stars about at right angles to its previous one. But 
now again the new moon will come in to interfere with it, and 
by the time that has gone from the evening sky the comet will 
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probably be no longer an interesting object to ordinary obser- 
vers. 

In its brilliancy it may fall short of, or perhaps exceed, the 
expectations now entertained of it; the brilliancy has to be cal- 
culated on a merely theoretical rule, strictly applicable only to 
bodies with an ordinary reflecting surface and shining by re- 
flected light from the sun. On this rule the comet will have at 
perihelion a lustre more than five hundred times as great as at 
present (April 24). But at that point probably no human eye 
will see it, owing to the vastly superior splendor of the sun it- 
self. The most untoward feature of its path in space is the per- 
sistency with which it keeps at long range from our planet, from 
which it will remain at about the same distance as at present 
till it recedes permanently into space. 

We can only hope that it will make as good a show as possi- 
ble under the somewhat unfortunate circumstances of moonlight, 
sunlight, and relative position to ourselves which accompany its 
appearance, and (what is perhaps more important) that it may 
help to throw some light on the doubtful questions concerning 
the as yet unknown physical constitution of these frequent but 
still in some respects mysterious celestial visitants. 





IRISH “OUTRAGES” IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


WHEN on Queen Elizabeth’s death, at Richmond, it became 
known that her successor was to be James of Scotland, the peo- 
ple of Ireland never doubted that the son of the martyred and 
Catholic queen would look with lenity, at least, on the faith 
which had comforted the last moments of his mother. The ef- 
forts of O’Donnell and O'Neill against English dominion during 
the closing years of Elizabeth’s reign had ended in defeat, and 
both the victors and the defeated seemed to acquiesce in a peace 
which one side was too weakened to seek to disturb and the 
other was too well satisfied with to seek to break. 

Elizabeth expired on the 24th of March, 1603, and the official 
notification of her death was borne shortly after to Dublin by 
one Sir Henry Davers, despatched upon this mission by Cecil 
and the other members of the English Privy Council. Davers 
struggled with ill-made roads and contrary winds as best he 
could, and at last reached Dublin in safety on the 5th of April, to 


learn, however, that the astute lord-deputy; Mountjoy, had had 
VOL, XXXV.—27 
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for a week full knowledge of the queen’s decease, having receiy. 
ed the news through another and a secret messenger. Immedi- 
ately, however, upon Davers’ arrival proclamation was made, 
with the usual formalities, of the accession of James, the sixth of 
that name, of Scotland, to the thrones of England, Scotland, 
France, and Ireland. Now, the Catholics of Ireland, knowing as 
yet little of the real character of James Stuart, felt no doubt of 
his desire to see justice observed in any contention which might 
arise between them and the Anglican governors of their native ' 
land. They were ill-fitted to engage in new warring; a long 

struggle, waged in Mountjoy’s and Carew’s peculiar fashions, 

had decimated their ranks and impoverished the country. The 

lord-deputy, believing order to be thoroughly re-established 

and the recent rebellion entirely crushed, was already preparing 

to return to England when the first rumors of a new display of 

disaffection reached Dublin Castle. But this fresh effort on the 

part of the Catholics differed in many ways from most of the 

previous uprisings. It could not be said to partake of the na- 

ture of a national effort to throw off the English yoke nor did 

it display the ordinary symptoms of disloyalty. Indeed, little 

of actual disloyalty or disaffection can be discerned in it, and lit- 

tle evidence produced to show that the Catholics whose revolt 

retarded Mountjoy’s departure were seeking aught but the right 

to practise their religion untrammelled by penal laws or disabil- 

ities. Of course in the writings of Mountjoy and his fellows all 

who sought to change existing laws or to ameliorate the condi- 

tion of “the papists’”’ were broadly designated as “ rebels”; but 

the citizens of the southern cities had no real claim to the title 

of rebel, and the chief point of interest in the narrative we have 

to go over lies in the palpable fact that their effort was the first 

made by the Catholics of Ireland, as Catholics, to regain some 

part of their ante-Reformation rank and place. It shows, too, 

that the men who, like Mountjoy, held the reins of power had no 

desire to win to the cause of King James by conciliation those 

who were not indisposed to be loyal, unless, indeed, they accepted 

Protestantism as well as the oath of allegiance. It shows very 

clearly that good dispositions towards English rule, fealty and 

loyalty towards the English king, were all ranked as of small ac- 
count in comparison with refusal to apostatize. At the same 
time it is not to be forgotten that Spain had old scores to settle 
with England, and that Spanish swords and Spanish gold were 
not utter strangers in Ireland. 

Probably one of the most valuable helps future historians of 
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the past relations of the English and Irish peoples will have is 
to be found in the “ Calendars of State Papers” relating to the 
two countries, which are now being published under govern- 
mental inspection. These “ Calendars” show us how the master- 
spirits of the past thought and wrote on many matters of politi- 
cal interest, and they bring before us the rumors, the stories of 
hopes and fears, which were transmitted to them and impelled 
them to action. It is inthe volumes of the series referred to 
containing the summary of the State Papers from 1603 to 1608 
that we hope to see the feelings with which King James’ lord- 
deputy and his subordinates viewed Catholics and Catholicity. 

When Mountjoy thought of seeking repose from his labors in 
England he transferred Sir George Carew from the presidency 
of Munster to represent him in Dublin, and caused two commis- 
sioners, Sir Charles Wilmot and Sir George Thornton, to. be 
temporarily and jointly appointed to his place. It was from 
these commissioners that the first intimation reached the Castle 
of the disaffection of the Munster cities, and it was the intelli- 
gence by them transmitted which caused the viceroy to defer his 
departure for England and to turn back to the seemingly end- 
less work of “pacification.” The story they had to tell was 
briefly as follows: Carew, before leaving Cork, had given them 
directions to see to the rapid completion and armament of a cer- 
tain fortification intended to protect and control that city. With 
a view to carrying out these instructions they sent orders to 
one Captain Slingsbie, who, with his company of foot, had been 
for some time stationed in the remote and then desolate wes- 
tern portion of the county, to move with his men forthwith 
to Cork. Now, the leaders of the citizens, who had throughout 
objected to the erection of the fort, strongly resented the billet- 
ing upon them of soldiers for the purpose of overawing them, 
and they saw that if ever effort was to be made for the winning 
of their rights, that effort could no longer be deferred. The 
men of Kilkenny and Waterford, as they learned, were ready to 
do what they might to sustain the old faith. They had eloquent 
priests who encouraged them, and they had with them stout 
hearted William Meade, their recorder, with bold Philip Gould 
and Lieutenant Murrough, the two latter of whom had seen ser- 
vice on the Continent in the days of the League and Seize. 
They took to the walls, therefore, and kept what watch they 
might for the coming of the soldiers. Merchants left their 
wares and manufacturers their workshops to find a place in the 
ranks. “ John Nicholas, the brewer,” was a cannoneer and no 
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mean marksman, and “ John Clarke, the tanner from Mallow,” 
was dexterous at mounting the big guns, which none else there 
knew how to do; but—and it is worth remembering—both of 
these were Englishmen.* The citizens had likewise repossessed 
themselves of their old churches, and many a pious prayer of 
thanksgiving was therein uttered. Once again the loud 7 
Deums rose to heaven, the choirs chanted the half-forgotten 
words of the service, and again the people of the old city wor- 
shipped their Saviour in the temples their pious forefathers had 
raised to his glory. They had no disloyalty to King James in 
their hearts; many of them were men of English birth; the 
majority had English blood in their veins. As they said them- 
selves, “ Their public prayers gave public testimony of their 
faithful hearts to the king’s royal majesty,” but they felt them. 
selyes bound to “be no less careful to manifest their duties to 
Almighty God, in which they would never be dissembling 
temporizers.” 

Slingsbie’s company of infantry approached the city with beat 
of drum and colors flying, but they found the gates closed 
against them. No effort, however, appears to have been made 
to prevent them from crossing the walls or, getting into the city 
by any means they counted best ; but when they stood within the 
ramparts, and one Captain George Flower came to the mayor 
demanding billets for the wearied soldiers, by virtue of a warrant 
to that effect signed by Wilmot and Thornton, he was told that 
the civic ruler doubted the right of any commissioners to issue 
such commands to him, and, furthermore, that never had such 
document been presented to any of his predecessors. Flower 
hereupon reminded him that President Carew had before this 
issued such, but the mayor, truly enough, retorted that aught 
that Sir George Carew had done was no lawful precedent, be- 
cause never before had Munster had so arbitrary a governor. 
Recorder Meade stood by the mayor throughout the interview, 
and by legal and apt citation supported his worship’s defence of 
the municipal immunities. Flower, seeing that he could make no 
way with the mayor and his colleagues, withdrew to the commis- 
sioners, who at once prepared to indite and transmit to Dublin 
the despatch which retarded Mountjoy’s departure. Slingsbie 
and his troopers seem to have taken up their quarters for the 
night in one of the churches—a circumstance not likely to raise 
them in favor with the religious-minded citizens—and next day 
to have moved outside the walls. 


* Lord Cork, quoted in Smith’s History of Cork, vol. ii. p. 95- 
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Meade clearly appears to have been the prime instigator of 
the civil war which followed upon the withdrawal of the soldiers, 
and to have by his zeal and his fiery words overmastered the 
mayor and in most things won the least thoughtful class of the 
citizens to his way of thinking. That he was involved in Span- 
ish intrigues and that his conduct in Cork was not quite sponta- 
neous seem beyond doubt; for at a later date, when he escaped 
from the clutches of Mountjoy, he became an avowed Spanish 
pensionary and remained so until, some years afterwards, he died 
at Naples.* Never were people more cruelly wronged than the 
unfortunate Catholic inhabitants of Ireland, not merely those of 
Gaelic race, but the Anglo-Normans and those of English birth 
or descent. Anglo-Norman and English still possessed a fair 
share of wealth and rank, and carried on commerce; they were 
still permitted to practise at the learned professions; they still 
held municipal place and governed their cities; but the public 
following of the dictates of their conscience was forbidden, their 
priests were banned and hunted, imprisoned and martyred, the 
churches which their pious forefathers had raised were dese- 
crated and perverted from their original purposes. They saw 
the funds which had been granted and bequeathed to the reli- 
gious now in the hands of men far worse than the “ unredeemed 
scoundrels” who Dr. Littledale tells us grasped church land and 
place in England. Think how the Catholics of Ireland must 
have felt when they found their cathedrals in possession of men 
whom Chief-Justice Saxey, himself a Protestant, described as— 


“Not after the order of Aaron, bearing on their breast Urim and Thum- 
mim, but as the priests of Jeroboam, taken out of the basest of the people, 
more fit to sacrifice to a calf than to intermeddle with the religion of God. 
The chiefest of them (Miler Magragh), an Irishman, sometime a friar, is 
Archbishop of Cashel, Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, and Bishop of 
Kelly.t 

“Another, late deceased (Nicholas Keenan), a poor singing man, void 
of the knowledge of his grammar rules, advanced to the bishopric of Kerry, 
who hath now a successor (John Crosby) of like insufficiency. 

“ Another (William Lyon) preferred to three bishoprics, Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross, which he now holdeth, a man utterly unlearned.” t 


Again, Sir Arthur Chichester writes the Earl of Salisbury that— 


“To be plain, it is the clergy itself that hath marred the people and un- 
done the kingdom. There must be a reformation of the clergy.” § 


* Smith's History, vol. ii. p. go. 
t Killala is probably meant, but the word is as above in the original. 


} Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, p. 220. § Zéid. p. 510. 
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The so-called bishops alienated the olden church lands in ex- 
change for prompt money payments ; careless of the duties they 
had usurped and careful only of securing benefices for them- 
selves, unlearned in polite science and totally unversed in the 
language of the natives, looking upon their dioceses as so many 
sponges from which, by simony and other crimes, to wring as 
much money as possible, they were examples of all that men in 
such station should not be. The lower Protestant clergy, who 
were grossly ignorant, totally unable to communicate with the 
people, and often men of dissolute and evil lives, speedily be- 
came objects of abhorrence to those who saw themselves handed 
over to the spiritual care of such wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
Yet the manner in which the unfortunate Catholic people of 
Ireland were incited by the emissaries of Spain to pit themselves 
against the soldiers of England, while only very meagre supplies 
of either Spanish steel or gold ever reached Ireland, is a re. 
proach to the statecraft of Spain. 

The citizens, incited by Meade, seized the government stores 
in the city, while the unfortunate commissary or storekeeper fell 
a victim to popular indignation. The munitions of war and food 
supplies for the soldiers in the fort at Hawlboline, as well as for 
those engaged in the completion of the new work close to the city 
walls, had been stored within the ramparts in an old semi-disman- 
tled fortalice known as Skiddy’s Castle. Meade was determined 
that the troops should not continue to receive their usual sup- 
plies, and spared no effort to induce the mayor to lead the citi- 
zens in an assault upon the depot. It seems that the news of the 
disaffection of the citizens had brought within the walls consider- 
able numbers of the native Irish—men who had passed through 
a severe training in warfare of the guerrilla kind, and who pos- 
sessed to the fullest extent the mingled faults and virtues of sol- 
diers of their class. Brave to rashness and devoted unto death 
to any trusted leader, but nevertheless turbulent and unruly, was 
the help which came from the hills and woods of Munster to the 
merchants of Cork. It appears that a crowd had surrounded 
Skiddy’s Castle when the mayor and recorder arrived upon the 
scene. His worship, cautiously doubtful, hesitated about per- 
mitting any attack upon the storehouse; but Meade, mounting 
the steps leading to the entrance, swore a mighty oath that un- 
less he cast away his timidity and took possession of the ammu- 
nition he—Meade—for one, would leave the city for ever. The 
favorite with the populace, Meade’s bold words roused the en- 
thusiasm of the crowd to an uncontrollable height. When Lieu- 
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tenant Murrough and one Thomas Fagan pulled their head- 
pieces lower down on their brows, and, drawing their swords, 
led the way to the assault, the time-worn defences soon gave 
way. Emboldened by this success, of little account though it 
was, the citizens or their henchmen determined to attack the 
newly-erected fort outside the city. Assembled the day be- 
fore that fixed for the attack, the mayor, in a speech probably 
inspired by Meade, told the people that before the lapse of forty 
hours all Ireland would be in arms and English sway within the 
island at an end. The citizens, led by Murrough, assaulted 
the fort, put to the sword those soldiers who attempted defence, 
and dismantled and destroyed all that it had cost Wilmot and 
Slingsbie so much pains to perfect. Murrough had old scores to 
settle with the English, for his brother had been executed for a 
share in the defence of Kinsale when Juan de Aguila held it for 
Philip of Spain, and it may therefore be thought that he hardly 
erred on the side of mercy. Naturally exultant at their speedy 
and easy successes, the citizens became more courageous in the 
public practice of their religion, and the historian tells us how 
they resumed possession of their ancient churches and restored 
the “old popish pictures,” and, worst of crimes, “ buried the 
dead with the Romish ceremonies.”* Sir Charles Wilmot 
seems to have now entered into some sort of negotiation with 
the mayor, the result of which was that Wilmot agreed to 
withdraw his soldiers from: their encampment near the city 
to Youghal. 
Wilmot wrote Carew on the 7th of May, 1603, that— 


“The villians have given 20 canonades against Shandon, where Lady 
Carew lieth, which, thank God, done her no harm; as many more have 
passed clean through the Bishop’s Court, where Sr. George and he do 
lie. All this could not daunt her Ladyship, neither could they get her to 
remove any other where for her safety out of her high disdain against the 
Mayor of Cork.” t 


Wexford, Kilkenny, Waterford, and Limerick had been, in the 
words of Mountjoy, guilty of “like insolency”’ with Cork, and 
their citizens had ventured to “set up the Mass” and’had dared 
to harbor Jesuits, friars, and other like “ firebrands of sedition,” 
but they lacked the courage needful for the worthy continuance 
of the contest they had engaged in. The real truth seems to be 
that the leading Catholics in these places were desirous to secure 
the free exercise of their religion, but had no wish to cast 


* Smith, vol. ii. p. 96, + Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, p. 48. 
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off the English rule. Descendants of men who had won at the 
sword-point foothold on Irish soil, their very ramparts, erected 
as bulwarks against the natives, seemed a solid remonstrance 
against their present opposition to the English deputy. When 
the leading citizens of these towns first ventured to assert their 
right to worship as their fathers had done, they never thought 
of allowing their movement to become one of a political nature, 
and they naturally felt strongly the awkwardness of their posi- 
tion when they found themselves overborne by the Irish ele- 
ment and their effort being rapidly metamorphosed into one for 
national independence. To use a modern word, their “ plat. 
form” was, looked at in one aspect, too narrow. Their action 
had been unwisely premature; they had given all who were in- 
terested in the plunder of the property of the church partial 
excuse to blend under the one cognomen of “rebels” Catholics 
and Irishmen; and they gave their foes seeming justification for 
the many hard things they were certain to utter to the new- 
made monarch about his papist subjects. That, however, the 
time did not seem altogether inopportune for a nationalist rising 
is unquestionable, because we know that, when the cities had re- 
volted, after infinite pains and labor Mountjoy could only bring 
together some five thousand men; that for this.small array he 
could hardly find food or ammunition ; and that he lived in per- 
petual fear of the landing of the Spaniards, for, he declared, if 
that happened “God knoweth what will become of us, but we 
will sell our lives dearly.” * 

The want of persistence which was apparent in the burgh- 
ers and gentlemen of Anglo-Norman race must not be ascribed 
to weakness or to pusillanimity. It must be remembered that 
loyalty, one of the greatest of feudal virtues, was held in high 
esteem among them. However much the national feeling may 
have taken hold of all the elements in Ireland in our day, two 
centuries and a half ago the Anglo-Normans within the Pale still 
felt themselves bound in honor to support the dominion their 
warlike ancestors had entered Ireland to establish. In a certain 
sense they still regarded themselves as an invading army en- 
camped among “the Irish enemy.” And this feeling, in spite of 
occasional alliances with the Gaelic Irish for the sake of religion, 
undoubtedly continued, within the Pale, down to the final defeat 
of James II.’s army at Limerick. But however we may account 
for their conduct, there is no doubt that the appearance of the 
pennons of Mountjoy’s forces was in each instance the signal for 
* Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, p. 36, 
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attempts at negotiation, and eventually for unconditional surren- 
der. One Humphrey May, who acted as gentleman usher to 
Mountjoy, writes to Cecil, the English Secretary of State, that 
the Earl of Ormond brought the chief men of Kilkenny, who 
sought to excuse their revolt, before the deputy, and that they 
cast the chief blame of it on “the heady violence of the com- 
mon people”; and he also reported how those of Waterford 
“ warmly protested their allegiance to their king” and reminded 
the deputy that they “were descended of the ancient English, 
the first conquerors of the kingdom, and had ever continued un- 
spotted in their obedience to the crown of England, in which 
glory they would die.” * 

In a letter addressed by Mountjoy, on the 4th of May, 1603, 
to the English Privy Council, he recited the chief events of his 
march and goes on to declare his intentions for the future, as 
well as to epitomize the chief crimes of the Cork citizens. He 
wrote: 


“ Now for the cities of Limerick and Cork, towards which we intend to 
proceed in this our journey. From the first of these we do not hear of any 
great disorder but in their erection and frequenting of the Mass, whereunto 
these people are too much addicted. But of the second—namely, Cork—we 
are advertised by Sir Charles Wilmott, Sir George Thornton, and divers 
others that they have taken arms, seized and stayed his majesty’s muni- 
tions (being a large proportion) and victuals, not permitting the commis- 
sioners authorized in the president’s absence to dispose the same for his 
highness’ army, guarded their ports [gates] against the English, resisted 
the authority established in that province, both in the proclaiming of his 
majesty and since; imprisoned his majesty’s ministers of the munitions 
and victuals which were left in the city; surprised and demolished the fort 
near their city ; in a time of parlee attempted the taking of Halebowling 
with their boats and otherwise; and that the mayor and recorder of that 
city did afford their presence, with many others, to a seditious and traitor- 
ous sermon preached by a friar, who openly preached that the king’s ma- 
jesty is not a lawful king until the pope hath confirmed him.” t 


Mountjoy’s story of the poor friar’s sermon should no doubt 
be taken cum grano salis, for Irish news for the English market 
was manufactured then, as now,t to suit the tastes of the receiv- 
ers. Waterford and Limerick followed the example set them by 
Kilkenny ; but it is right to note that while they surrendered to 
the deputy and vowed allegiance to King James, they neverthe- 


* Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, p. 39. 
t Zbid., pp. 35, 36. 
} And for the American market, too, we may add.—Ep. C. W. 
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less seem to have been faithful to the old religion and to have 
been resolved to adhere to it through weal or woe. They were 
ready—too ready, as itseems to us—to give up its public practice 
at the bidding of Mountjoy, but they consoled themselves with 
the hope of being permitted to follow its dictates in private. In. 
deed, until the light of toleration first dawned on the darkness 
of Ireland’s captivity, during all the long and dreary period 
of “the penal days,” the Catholic inhabitants of her great towns 
adhered to their religion, and while their more truly Irish breth- 
ren worshipped God on the mountain-side or in the depths of 
the umbrageous vales they paid their homage in the gloomy re- 
cesses of urban lanes, secretly and with bated breath, perhaps, but 
with a fidelity and loyalty unparalleled. What is instructive to 
the mere student of history inthe story of the Munster civic re. 
volt is the fact that community of religious feeling could not 
conquer the national or racial antipathy which existed between 
the Celt and the Anglo-Norman. No one can doubt that if the 
keeping of Kilkenny, Waterford, Limerick, and Cork had rested 
with men of*Irish birth and blood, had “the heady violence of 
the common people” been allowed free vent, then never had 
Mountjoy and his fellows planted English banner on Munster 
battlement until the story of Dunboy had been re-enacted and 
the mercenaries of the deputy had paid dearly for their glory. 
As it was, the wealthy citizens could not overcome their dread of 
their Irish allies, and almost at once, upon the arrival of the Eng- 
lish troops before their walls, sought terms and to make their 
peace. 

When Mountjoy reached Cork it appears that at once the 
loyalist citizens advocated surrender, for we are told that 
“ Mead, the recorder, strongly opposed his entrance, and draw- 
ing together the Meads, Golds, Captain Terry, Lieutenant Mur- 
rough, Fagan, and an infinite number of mob, would have with- 
stood his lordship’s entrance, had not Alderman John Coppinger, 
Alderman Walter Coppinger, Alderman Terry, the Galways, 
Verdons, and Martels opposed their designs.’”’* The result of 
such debate as was held was that the warlike propositions of 
Meade were rejected by the majority and the gates of the city 
were opened to Mountjoy. That the citizens who were in favor 
of the surrender were no less loyal to their religion than those 
who would have kept the walls against the king’s troops we have 
no reason to doubt, for their conduct only goes to prove that 
they calculated on submission winning reciprocal toleration, and 


* Smith, vol. ii. p. 99, quoting a MS, preserved at Lismore. 
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that they could not bring themselves to regard the purely na- 
tive Irish as desirable allies. 

Little clemency was to be expected from Mountjoy, and it 
causes no surprise to learn that many of the leaders in the de- 
fence of the city were handed over to the tender mercies of the 
provost-marshal, and that Meade was consigned to a dungeon to 
await his trial) He seems to have been put to a searching exam- 
ination in the presence of the deputy, while no efforts were 
spared to make the indictment against him as complete as possi- 
ble. It is true that Mountjoy and his council had reason to 
lament that it was necessary to try the poor recorder at all; they 
would have infinitely preferred to take a shorter way with him, 
because they feared that it would be impossible to ever convict 
him in Cork County, “so great is his popularity there, and the 
affections of the people so contrary and backward in a cause of 
this nature. So great, indeed, is the general interest in all the 
people of this land in the matter of the religion he professeth 
that they fear to find no less difficulty if they put him to trial in 
any county adjoining.” * 


Withal, however, they counted on manipulating the jury 
panel and securing a verdict. It is true they felt themselves— 
as they set forth in the letter we have last quoted from—some- 
what hampered in all their proceedings by James’ procrastina- 
tion, for, as they said: 


“Since the late commotions in the towns, happily stayed by the lieute- 
nant, a great swarm of Jesuits, seminaries, friars, and priests, notwithstand- 
ing their late danger, frequent the towns and other places in the English 
Pale and borders more openly and boldly than before; few of the best 
houses in the Pale are free from relieving and receiving them. The coun- 
cil find that they are under a strong and perilous impression, and so per- 
suade the people, that there shall be a toleration of religion; and for the 
procuring of it sundry of the better sort of the Pale and towns are sent as 
agents to the court to solicit the same, and great contributions of money 
cut upon the country for their expenses and other charges of the suit. 
And being fallen upon this point, they urge the lords of the council to 
move the king to consider of some present settled course concerning reli- 
gion, to bridle the boldness and backslidings of the papists before matters 
grow to further danger.” 


Verily the magnates of Dublin Castle were to be pitied ; for 
though they might “apply the authority of the state with as 
great discretion as they could, not knowing as yet what will be 


* Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1603-6, p. 66. 
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his majesty’s course on the point of religion, yet it avails little to 
stay the case, for they (z¢., the papists) made a contempt of all 
their doings, reposing altogether upon their project of tolera. 
tion.” For these and sundry other equally weighty reasons 
these long-headed councillors would “suggest a proclamation 
from his majesty for the expulsion of the Jesuits, friars, semina- 
ries, and Massing priests, by a day, and punishing with severe 
penalties all their relievers and abettors, whatsoever they be.” 

When Meade came to trial, despite legal artifices and judicial 
terrorism, the jury fulfilled all the forebodings of the councillors 
and acquitted him, for which course of action they were, how- 
ever, soon after duly punished, their foreman being mulcted in 
the sum of two hundred pounds and the rest of their number in 
proportion. 

Though the modern “ Irish question ” is somewhat of a differ- 
ent kind to that which filled men’s minds in the reign of “ the 
wisest fool” amongst kings, there is no cause for wonder in the 
fact that the thoughts of Irishmen sometimes go back to the 
days when it could be told of their enemies that— 


“ They bribed the flock, they bribed the son, 
To sell the priest and rob the sire ; 
Their dogs were taught alike to run 
Upon the scent of wolf and friar. 
Among the poor 
Or on the moor 
Were hid the pious and the true, 
While traitor knave 
And recreant slave 
Had riches, rank, and retinue.” * 


* Thomas Davis, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Essays ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, chiefly Roman. By Monsignor Seton, 
D.D. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 


These essays, which first appeared as contributions to THE CATHOLIC 
WorLD, have been retouched and added to, and are now brought together 
in one handsome volume. An idea of the character of the book may be 
had from some of the subjects treated, such as “ Italian Commerce in the 
Middle Ages,” “ Vittoria Colonna,” “The Jews in Rome,” “The Charities 
of Rome,” “The Palatine Prelates of Rome,” “The Cardinalate,” “ Papal 
Elections,” etc. The author’s curious erudition, his charitable and at the 
same time judicious treatment of controverted questions, as well as his ex- 
quisite taste, all come into play. The chapter which will perhaps draw the 
greatest attention at this moment is the one dealing with the Jews of 
Rome in pagan times and during the middle ages. Not to-dwell on the 
hatred and jealousy which some of the more infidel and unchristian 
centres of Germany have shown of late years, no classical scholar needs to 
be told that persecution of the Jews began before Christianity. But 
classical scholars are somewhat rare, and therefore a good deal of the 
frothing over “ religious fanaticism ” in the perennial and inexcusable op- 
position to the race of Israel passes unchallenged. The author gives evi- 
dences of the existence at Rome in the second century before Christ of this 
hatred of the Jews. The Jews were expelled from the city by Cn. Corne- 
lius Scipio Hispalus about B.c. 139, and they were again expelled under the 
Emperor Claudius (A.D. 49), though the “ banishment cannot have been of 
long duration, for we find Jews residing in Rome, apparently in consider- 
able numbers, at the time of St. Peter’s visit.” It is worth while at this 
point to add to Mgr. Seton’s essay a paragraph from an article in a recent 
number of the Revue Catholique of Louvain (15 Février, 1881, p. 162). We 
translate: “Their [the Jews’] influence at Rome before the reign of Nero 
was great. The Jews, then numbering nine or ten millions [in the Roman 
Empire], were as well able as they are now to profit by the liberty they 
enjoyed. ‘They were citizens everywhere,’ says M. le Comte de Cham- 
pagny [Rome et la Judée, t. i. chap. iv.], ‘almost everywhere zsonomous, 
equal before the law to the native inhabitants, and, like them, voting and 
taking their place in the assemblies. Whenever, as a result of pagan 
insolence and Judaic irascibility, quarrels broke out, Rome interfered 
out of love of public peace, and protected them.’ Even at that epoch 
popular prejudice was very lively, and the Israelite race was at the same 
time detested and influential. The members of the Roman municipality, 
says Professor Mommsen [Rémische Geschichte, t. iii. p. 529], took care not 
to go too near the Jewish quarter for fear of being hooted by the people. 
Cicero, in one of his pleas [Pro Flacco], alludes to the arrogance of the 
Israelites. ‘You know the Jews,’ he says, ‘you know what tumult they 
cause in the assemblies of the city; you know what are their numbers, 
their harmony, their influence in the assemblies in Rome.’” To return 
to the volume before us. The author points out “that at the time of 
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the persecution of the Christians Nero was ruled by his wife Poppza 
Sabina, a Jewish proselyte. The hatred of the Jewish race was taken up 
by the barbarians, and during the middle ages often broke out in acts of 
revolting cruelty. Yet during the dismal period preceding the twelfth 
century the Jews, so far as we can know, enjoyed security at least, if not 
honor, in Christian Rome. Moreover in the twelfth century we have the 
testimony of the Jewish scholar and traveller, Benjamin Tudela, who visited 
‘ Rome. He found the Jews very much respected there, and paying tribute 
to no one—something which could hardly be said with truth of them in any 
other country at that time. “The thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,” 
says Mgr. Seton, ‘were memorable for massacres of Jews in almost every 
large city of Europe except Rome, where the wild cry of ‘Hep! Hep!’ 
was never raised, and whose streets were never stained with the blood of 
this ill-used race of men.” 
An exceedingly interesting, entertaining, and useful volume. 


LECTURES AND DIscouRSES. By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop 
of Peoria. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 


The twelve addresses embraced in this volume were delivered under 
various circumstances, but they are distinguished by a logical connection, 
both of thought and of topic, which gives them an obvious unity. Taken 
as a whole their subject may be regarded as the opposition between the 
character and claims of the Catholic Church and the prevailing intellectual 
and moral disorders of our time. Whether the immediate text is indiffer- 
entism, secularism, Protestantism, the organization and doctrines of the 
church, or the needs of the priesthood, there is an ultimate reference to the 
necessity of the divinely-instituted guardian of truth as the sole remedy for 
world-wide evils. The force of Bishop Spalding’s logic is matched by the 
admirable simplicity of his thought and the lucidity of his style. He states 
his positions clearly and marches straight to his conclusions. Although 
he shows himself, now and again, a master of the art of rhetoric on appro- 
priate occasions, he never allows the allurements of merely literary composi- 
tion to draw him out of his way. Therein, of course, he demonstrates the 
purity of his literary taste as well as the earnestness of his purpose. He 
has chosen the style that exactly fits his subject. Its Doric simplicity cor- 
responds with the vigorous thought, the firm grasp of principles, the cogent 
and rapid reasoning. Scholars will praise these lectures, and undisciplined 
minds will have no difficulty in understanding them. Dignified, serious, 
and profound, they are nevertheless, if we may use the expression, very 
easy reading. 

They derive a special interest from the fact that they deal with the 
dangers, difficulties, and fears of the moment. They treat the great ques- 
tion of the church and the world’ in the aspect which it presents to the 
men of this day, and they expose fallacies which confront us every hour in 
books and in newspapers, in speeches and in conversation. How keenly 
Bishop Spalding appreciates his own generation may be seen in the master- 
ly discourse on “ Religious Indifference ” which stands at the head of the vol- 
ume, or the trenchant review of “The Decline of Protestantism” which 
bringsittoaclose. ‘Observant minds,” he says in the latter of these chap- 
ters, “ have for some years now recognized the approach of a religious crisis 
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in the Christian world. The Protestant sects are visibly going to pieces, 
both in Europe and America, and their disintegration is everywhere accom- 
panied by a kind of collapse of faith in all religion. The infidelity which is 
rapidly gaining ground does not call in question this or that doctrine, or 
practice, or theory of religion, but it treats the whole unseen world as an un- 
reality,and feels no more scruple in denying the existence of God or the soul 
than in rejecting the doctrine of purgatory or the intercession of the saints. 
Hence the old controversies have not only grown obsolete, but all minor 
questions are being thrown aside as impediments in the fierce and mighty 
conflict which is now begun, and in which a power that seems not 
less strong or less confident than the archangel who, rather than not 
be first, would not be at all, is moving forward to dethrone God himself. 
The battie is between Christianity and atheism, between supernatural- 
ism and naturalism. In this struggle the enemies of religion turn aside 
from special or accidental views of Christianity, such as those of Cal- 
vin, or Luther, or Socinus, or Wesley, and concentrate their forces 
against supernaturalism in its organized and historic power, which is the 
Catholic Church, which, if it could fall, would bury beneath its ruins 
those fragmentary forms of Christianity which lie about it.” To meet 
assaults of this nature we need very different weapons from those which 
answered in a period of sectarian controversy ; and it is one of the great 
merits of Bishop Spalding’s book that he realizes so keenly the changed 
conditions of the conflict. The discourse on “ Religious Faith and Physi- 
cal Science” is an excellent example of his philosophical method of dealing 
with current difficulties—not by explaining away troublesome texts or ridi- 
culing and minimizing scientific objections, but by a plain statement of the 
scope of natural and theological inquiry respectively. The “ radical and 
previous question in current controversies concerning the conflict between 
religion and science” is, as the bishop aptly remarks, “ whether scienti- 
fic tests are the ultimate criterion of all truth—whether, in other words, 
science can be set up as a universal criterion of certitude to which religion 
also must conform.” One of the pressing needs created by the new intel- 
lectual disorder is, in his opinion, a higher education for a certain part of 
the priesthood. We have only elementary seminaries in the United States. 
They send us faithful and religious priests with “a sufficient theological 
knowledge to enable them to perform the ordinary duties of the ministry 
in a satisfactory manner.” They can do no more than this. But “ since 
culture of mind, in our day especially, is an insidious and dangerous foe of 
religion, it is our urgent duty to form men who will be able to make it also 
its serviceable ally. And if you say that we have such intellects, I reply 
that in those parts of the world in which the English language prevails 
Catholics of the best cultivation of mind are rare, and the chief among 
them received their intellectual training before they entered the church. 
It is very easy to account for this fact, but the fact remains, and the loss 
which results is incalculably great. To me, so long as no step is taken to 
give to the church in the United States men of the best cultivation of 
mind, each year seems a decade and each decade acentury. It is sad to 
see the harvest ripen when there are no hands to reap and garner it. And 
to those who say to me that the time has not come, that it is not possible 
now to found a high-school of philosophy and theology such as is here 
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contemplated, I make answer that it is possible totry. There are things 
which ought to be done, and if men succeed in doing them it is their high- 
est honor and reward; and if they fail, having tried with honest purpose 
and persevering effort, they are not less worthy of homage and applause.” 
The Catholic laity read so few Catholic books that we cannot expect for 
this volume a circulation proportionate to its merit. We delude ourselves 
if we imagine that our people, and especially our young men, have alto- 
gether escaped the prevailing disease of society, the weakening of faith, the 
growth of religious indifference, the subordination of the supernatural to 
the natural. They need something to counteract the mischievous influ- 
ences to which they are exposed in the newspaper writing, often false and 
generally ignorant and reckless, which forms almost their only intellectual ~ 
sustenance ; and we know of few tonics at once more efficacious and more 
agreeable than Dr. Spalding’s able and highly interesting discourses, 





Poems, By B. I. Durward. Vol. i. Milwaukee, Wis. 1882. 


PaPpaL Mass IN F, By the Rev. Maestro Father V. De Massi, O.P. Boston: Oliver Ditson, 
1881, 


THE PoETICAL Works, including the drama of ‘‘ The Two Men of Sandy Bar,” of Bret Harte, 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882, 


HyPERION. A Romance. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Revised copyright edition 
(paper cover). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 


THE MONTH OF May IN RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES. After the French of the Abbé L, S, S, 
By Agnes Sadlier. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1882, 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR PARTICULAR STATES AND CONDITIONS OF LIFE, By the Rev, John Gother, 
Edited by the Rev. M. Comerford. Dublin; M. H. Gill & Son. 1882, 


OuTrRE-MeER. A Pilgrimage beyond the Sea, By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Revised 
copyright edition (paper cover). Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882, 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF 


New York, for the year ending December 31, 1881. New York: Hall of the Board of 
Education. 1882, 


THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL OF THE CiTY OF NEW YORK, 


for the year ending September jo, 1881. Westchester, N. Y.: Printed at the New York 
Catholic Protectory. 1882. 


FI®TY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE STATE PENITENTIARY FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, for the year 1881, January, 1882, Philadelphia: 
Sherman & Co., Printers, 1882, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ST. FRANCIS HOosPITAL, 603-611 Fifth and 169 Sixth Street, under _ 
the charge of the Sisters of the Poor of St, Francis, for the year 1881, New York: Trow’s 
Printing and Bookbinding Company. 1882, 


» PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGs held February 1, 1882, at New York and ‘London, to express sym- 


pathy with the oppressed Jews in Russia, New York: Printed at the Industrial School of 
the Hebrew Orphan Asylum. 1882. 


THE CONSOLING THOUGHTS OF ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, Gathered from his writings, and ar- 


ranged in order, By the Rev. Pére Huguet. Translated from the seventh French edition, 
Boston : O’Loughlin & McLaughlin. 


SAINTS OF 1881 ; or, Sketches of Lives of St. Clare of Montefalco, St. Laurence of Brindisi, St. 
Benedict Joseph Labre, St. John Baptist de Rossi. By William Lloyd, priest of the diocese 
of Westminster, London: Burns & Oates. 1882, 


NATURAL Law ; or, The Science of Justice: a treatise on natural law, natural justice, natural 
rights, natural liberty, and natural society, showing that all legislation whatsoever is an 


absurdity, a usurpation, and a crime. Part First, By Lysander Spooner. Boston: A, 
Williams & Co. 


NoTE.—We have received too late for this number an article entitled 
“John Bigelow on Molinos the Quietist.” It will appear in our next. 








